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| 1950 1949 % 
GENERATION* (Net) | | 
ee ee eee ee 18,267,973,000 16,584,948,000 +10.1 
eR ec indigent | 8,729,061,000 8,136,299,000 + 7.3 
! 
Total Generation.............. evecare bine iu ier atlas .| 26,997 ,034,000 24,721,247 ,000 + 9.2 
| 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundaries............. vol 107,500,000 113,000,000 — 4.9 
Rea NNN NO orca oh cas a ok stem wah 8/5 niin da die RNS Slaw ia eaten 132,581,000 131,750,000 + 0.6 
Less—Emergy Used by Producer... oi... ccc ccc ace sesaeceacue’ achobicll 557,863,000 365,135,000 +52.8 
Net Energy for Distribution....................... ait | 26,414,090.000 | 24,337,362,000 + 8.5 
Losses and Unaccounted for............. becca) Wideinehsatskie eta AN wre Rok | 3,849,572,000 | 3,443,999,000 +11.8 
Sales to Ultimate Customers...................... ....|  22,564,518,000 20,893,363,000 + 8.0 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
| 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of March 3lst | 
EE En a asesl 36,013,124 33,966,638 + 6.0 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rates)........ eee ON ee Se On Nn ET | 1,549,420 1,692,944 — 8.5f 
Commercial or Industrial: | 
ann Da cag (chr aia oln ve Lahore’) ica 1S lavas saeco. ues 5,349,415 5,144,937 + 4.0 
Ree RUAN A PIO 6 5 os cd's ood ss od ean wakadaomsséianawies | 227,224 226,822 + 0.2 
AOUEOE GION G io. 0: 5:5 j05s.cis wo cteida ce areas LE er Care 150,005 143,101 + 4.8 
Total UWitimate Customers. «oi. iis cc cccic cece ssescsss | 43,289,188 41,174,442 + 5.1 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of March | 
EOIN ONE TONITE 5a a acl Ket severe oc 210 08 kb wea bw ewwN | 5,782,035,000 5,003,934,000 +15.5 
ee I ee 492,970,000 | 465,416,000 + 5.9 
Commercial or Industrial: | 
Small Light & Power............ Sse Gai ekat tua ace tcithecbre RENE VN SEATS 4,001,897 ,000 3,707 ,478,000 + 7.9 
Large Light & Power......... idee ex ci ae maleated 10,830,013,000 | 10,320,378,000 + 4.9 
Street and Highway Lighting............ On er, eg Neer a 249,630,000 | 228,923,000 + 9.0 
Other Public Authorities............ asd Wi ted BA AERA eee ey 595,928,000 | 536,062,000 +11.2 
Railways and Railroads: | | 
Sereet Gnd Mteruroan ROUWAYS. ..6c.ccec ci ecssscaseees a 324,452,000 352,113,000 — 7.9 
Electrified Steam Railroads....... es Oe are ae ee 230,847,000 | 227,379,000 | + 1.5 
Interdepartmental..... 2.05.66. cceees : ges Pare 56,746,000 | 51,680,000 + 9.8 
Total to Ultimate Customers. 5 eticnate eco 22,564,518,000 | 20,893,363,000 + 8.0 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers....................... rahe $414,263,200 | $382,028,100 + 8.4 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
March 3lst 
Kilowatthours per Customer......... Se eee 1,727 1,597 | + 8.1 
Average Annual Bill............... ioe Et aor err $50.60 | $47.75 + 6.0 
PREVOIIG TEL PO WOKOUT.. <i cbs cas sac e nbs scm eatarncns 2.93¢ 2.99¢ — 2.0 





* By Courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
7 Negative Percentage due to Reclassification. 
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FULL year ahead of schedule, 
we have reached our goal of 
an average of 15 per cent re- 
hes of power production capability in 
t United States,” Elmer L. Lindseth, 
eident of the Edison Electric Insti- 
¢, observed in announcing results of 
e 7th Semi-Annual Power Survey 
npleted last month by the Institute’s 
ectric Power Survey Committee. New 
struction in progress will maintain 
d bolster these reserves, he added. 
Earlier surveys of the Committee in- 
ated that the average reserve gener- 
ng capacity for the country as a whole 
buld reach 15 per cent in 1951. The 
enth survey shows a margin of 9,117,- 
kw, or 15.6 per cent, for 1950, one 
rearlier than anticipated. 





14.2% Reserve Margin in °49 


The actual margin of reserves in 
9 was 7,664,000 kw, or 14.2 per 
t, the survey showed. 

Only in two major areas and some 
alized areas will the estimated re- 
ve figure for 1950 be below the 15 
cent mark—in the Pacific North- 
st where a margin of 5.9 per cent 
der median hydro conditions is an- 
ipated and in the Southeast where a 
ure of 8.2 per cent is expected. Only 
the Northwest in case of drought is 
fre any likelihood “of a power defi- 
ney requiring load curtailment. The 
Sent water conditions in that area are 
above normal. 


Briefly the survey shows for the U. S. 
the following percentage margins be- 
tween generating capability and peak 
load demands: 


Per cent 


ee ee 6.6 actual data 
NR sk nk one cne if2 6. 
LS, ee eee 15.6 forecast 
Be ists nc asec ets is9 6° 

1 A ee ee 19.1 as 

LOSS RS a tet 1g: “* 


Delivery Time Reduced 

Delivery time of heavy generating 
equipment has been reduced to two years, 
and if the need arises additional gener- 
ating capacity can still be added in 1952 
and 1953. Undoubtedly more will be 
added in 1953. 

On V-J Day the total power pro- 
ducing capability of the industry in the 
U. S. amounted to 50 million kw. This 
capability at the end of 1950 will be 
67% million kw. With the expansion 
program of the industry still in high 
gear, capability will reach 83 million 
kw in 1953, approximately a two-thirds 
increase in 8 years. The electric utility 
companies in this period will have added 
28 million kw of the 33 million kw of 
additional generating capacity, or 85 
per cent of the total added. 

Although the 1950 margins of  re- 
serves are only about one-half the pre- 
war margins, that does not mean they 
are not generally adequate. There are 
three sound reasons for this difference. 
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Seventh Semi-Annual Electric Power Survey Estimates 


Attainment of Fifteen Per Cent Reserve Margin for 1 950— 
One Year Ahead of Schedule 


orecast 15.6 Reserve for 1950; 18.6 by 1953 — Delivery Time of Heavy Generating 
Equipment Reduced to Two Y ears —83 Million Kw Capability Seen by 1953 


First, the substantial increase in inter- 
connection and power pool operations 
during and since the war, covering as 
it now does most of the populous areas 
of the country, has made unnecessary 
the amount of reserves formerly re- 
quired. The second reason is the great 
amount of new high efficiency, high load 
factor, equipment that has been _ in- 
stalled, which requires less reserves. 
Thirdly, prior to World War II em- 
ployment was not at the high level now 
being experienced, which resulted in an 
abnormal high percentage of idle gener- 
ating capacity for lack of power demand. 


Preparedness for War Emergency 


In considering the question of ade- 
quacy of electric power in the event of 
another war, it should be recognized 
that already we have added 50 per cent 
of new generating capability since the 
outbreak of World War II. If World 
War III were to come now, factories 
would go on two and three shifts per 
day, seven days a week, and they would 
switch from the production of civilian 
to war-time supplies. New generating 
capability could be built and intercon- 
necting transmission lines constructed 
substantially as fast as the average new 
munitions plant could be built and put 
into full operation. Limitations due to 
shortages of materials, manpower, and 
transportation for war production would 
again control, as in World War II, 
before the supply of electric power would 
become a critical factor. 
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Thomas Edison Memorial Mural Presented to State 


By Ohio Electric Companies 





























MAGNIFICENT and fitting me- 

morial to Thomas Alva Edison was 
unveiled in the Ohio State Capitol in 
Columbus, Ohio, May 16: A massive 
mural depicting the life and accomplish- 
ments of Ohio’s most notable son, exe- 
cuted by his friend, the celebrated artist, 
Howard Chandler Christy, and present- 
ed as a gift to the state by the electric 
power companies of Ohio. 

Governor Frank Lausche, standing 
before the 8 by 14 foot mural, “Dawn 
of New Light,” which hangs just out- 
side the Governor’s office in the state- 
house, accepted for the state. 

Walter C. Beckjord, President of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., made 
the presentation on behalf of the pri- 
vately owned utility companies of the 
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state. Mrs. Beckjord pulled the cord 
to unveil the painting. 

Among others present at the unveil- 
ing were: Mrs. John E. Sloane, Edison’s 
daughter; Elmer L. Lindseth, President, 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co.; John Poston, President, Columbus 


and Southern Ohio Electric Co.; Ken- 
neth Long, President, Dayton Power 
and Light Co.; members of the Ohio 


Public Utilities Commission, Harold L. 
Mason, Chairman, Harry M. Miller 
and R. Martin; and R. Ferger, Pub- 


lisher of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Mr. Beckjord called the painting “an 
inspiring example of what one man’s 
idealism and inventive genius can do. 
Thomas A. the great 
utilities industry.” 


Edison created 
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Addressing himself to Mrs. John 
Sloane, West Orange, N. J., daughte 
of Edison, the inventive genius who wz 
born at Milan, Ohio, in 1847, the Gor 
ernor asked her to hear his thanks o 
behalf of her late father: ‘“Thanks t 
you, Thomas Edison, for what you hay 


A succes 
the happi 
ents to t 
forming 


6 . CO) ry 
done for mankind. We are proud to hag “™Pany. 


your portrait in this capitol.” 

Mr. Christy, a native of McConnell: 
ville, Ohio, declared: “It takes mor 
than one painter to make this possible 
It also takes a group of men like thoy 
in the public utilities.” 

Utility companies other than thos 
named which shared in expense of th 
painting were Ohio Edison Co., Centr 
Light and Power Co., and the Toled 
Edison Co. 
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N approaching a subject of this na- 
ture, let us first resolve it into two 
parts: 
|. What kind of a “Tomorrow” do 
we want to make, and 
2, What are the elements we must 
consider in going about building 
this ‘““Tomorrow.” 
If a group of people were asked to 
we their individual definitions of a 
uccessful man, each would undoubtedly 
att with a different concept of just 
% Hhat success is. Certainly there are 
Mpousands of different definitions to be 
,: bund in books, magazine articles, leaf- 
Petts, and so forth. Permit me to sug- 
st here a definition probably not found 
any book because it’s purely my own 
Mpnception of a successful man. You 
’ é bay not agree with me, but at least, it 
bay provoke some thinking on the sub- 
and cause you to arrive at a defi- 
ition suitable to your own philosophy. 
Here it is: 





















What Is a Successful Man? 


A successful man is a man who has 
hieved that position which establishes 
é maximum degree of balance at the 
ighest level between these three factors: 
|. Job satisfaction 

2. Widest use of abilities and skills 
3. Greatest amount of service to the 

employer or firm 

Or, it might be rephrased this way: 
A successful man is a man who is 
the happiest in his job, using his tal- 
ents to their greatest extent in per- 
forming the largest service for the 
company. 


. John 
daughte 

; who wa 
the Goy 

thanks 0 
Thanks t 
- you hay 
ud to hav 
‘Connells The Ultimate Determinant 
kes mor§ Let me repeat at this point that there 
s possible as many concepts of success as there 
like those people seeking success. In the final 
alysis, our own scale of values is the 

nan tho#ltimate determinant- of the kind of 
se of thiccess we enjoy. Unless we can see in 
., Centrafit jobs or careers a meaning or value 
1e Toledffhich will give our very lives a pur- 
he and direction, a reason for living, 
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By George S. Arnold 


if you please, we cannot hope to attain 
to success in its ultimate. 

Our jobs must mean vastly more to 
us than purely a means of livelihood, an 
unfortunate necessity in order that the 
rent may be paid. The matter of mone- 
tary reward has been purposely omitted 
from this definition because, while it 
may be most naive to say this, I have 
yet to be convinced that success may be 
measured in terms of how much money 
one can get for his skill or ability. 


Consider All Factors 


In considering this definition, it might 
be pointed out that all three factors are 
really completely interdependent and 
failure to consider one in favor of the 
other two can only lead to failure, or 
at best, limited success. For instance, 
a person who is dissatisfied in his job 
not only fails to render the maximum 
of service to his employer, but also can- 
not possibly be using all of his abilities 
to their fullest. Conversely, when one 
fails to give to his utmost in service, 
he will be dissatisfied in knowing that 
there is more he can give if only he 
were permitted to perform more duties 
he knows he is capable of. 

Another consideration that should be 
mentioned is this. Each one of us has 
his limitations, both physical and mental, 
and they must be recognized. I am 
reminded of a rather terse but pungent 
quotation generally attributed to Soc- 
rates, which says “Know Thyself.” It 
is not an easy task to make an accurate 
and objective analysis of one’s limita- 
tions because all too often we find tasks 
we think we cannot do but, if required 
to perform them, find to our surprise 
that we were more capable than we 
thought we were. 

Also, we may approach a job with 
every confidence only to find that it is 
beyond our particular capabilities. I 
don’t believe we ever know fully and 
accurately just what our capabilities are; 
all we can do is try continually to find 
out. In general, however, we can do 
a passable job of self-examination. 
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Making Our Own ‘Tomorrow 


Budget Analyst, Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 


An address before the Young Men’s Utility Conference, Indianapolis, Ind., April 19, 1950 


Having determined the kind of a 
tomorrow we want to make for our- 
selves and recognized to some degree 
our limitations, let us proceed to the 
next step, which is, discovering what 
types of work will realize for us as in- 
dividuals the greatest job satisfaction, 
greatest use of abilities and skills and 
therefore enable us to perform our maxi- 
mum service. 


Aptitude Testing 


One step in this direction is that of 
aptitude testing which, while by no 
means infallible, may serve as an indi- 
cation of the direction one’s efforts 
should take to have the greatest proba- 
bility of success. The value of such 
tests has been demonstrated so markedly 
that many large companies now incor- 
porate them in their personnel program. 
Such privately conducted tests, however, 
are generally somewhat limited in scope 
to the particular operations of the com- 
pany and therefore tend to give the em- 
ployer rather extensive knowledge of 
the aptitude of the prospective employee, 
but only insofar as the needs of the com- 
pany extend. The person being -tested, 
therefore, might not get as complete a 
picture of his aptitudes as he might de- 
sire, particularly if they embraced fields 
foreign to the company’s operations. 


Tests by Public Agencies 


A second and understandably more 
popular examination is that conducted 
by public agencies, notably the public 
schools. This is conducted free of charge 
and is available to the public in almost 
all larger communities. Such tests are 
usually scheduled over several sittings 
of from two to four hours each. After 
completion, a trained analyst reviews 
the results and in a personal interview 
advises the examinee of his findings and 
counsels with him regarding the major 
job classifications for which he appears 
to be suited. The examination usually 
consists of five parts, namely, Vocabu- 
lary, Mental Ability or Intelligence, 
Mechanical Aptitude, Preferences, and 
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Temperament. The individual who nite areas in which he sees his future and one upon which we can all agreg 
makes the effort of taking an aptitude to lie. In other words, a goal should Each day of our lives, we are inevitah 
test will at the very least confirm what be set out in his own mind and he _ building up a reputation, either 204 
he may already know about himself and, should attempt to determine the job or bad, among our superiors and gq 
in all probability will discover some progression which will lead to that goal. workers. And to put it very simply, 
traits and innate abilities of which he Quite obviously, one may not predict this reputation is good, our chances ; 
has been unaware and which may prove with absolute certainty exactly what po- Promotion when an opening is availa Let us 
valuable to him in planning his career. sitions one will hold before realizing are excellent. If this reputation js ,gpattet Of 
that goal any more than the captain of good, we will either stay in our presg piencies m: 
a ship knows to each second of latitude job and unless we mend our ways, st » work - 
; : ; and longitude the course his ship will there indefinitely, or have it tactfylgemuited ab 
Having determined to our own satis- travel in going from New York to suggested that we might be happier wig” be dev 
faction what general direction our in- Liverpool. The important thing is to another connection. It’s as simple b. Schoo 
terests and abilities indicate we should ay be pas 
take, it would seem logical to analyze ident. N. 
the potential lines of promotion which y taking t 
would lead us toward our particular ‘ity concel 
goal. An individual just getting started being given to every possible path that 
in his chosen career and fresh from sink tens cation ‘dis getting ia. 
school and formal training, will nat- ures on why people don’t get on in bygs many d 
urally find it wise to take advantage ness. In a survey conducted by H. Qow incons 
of every opportunity to become as fully The Crux of the Problem Hunt, Principal of the high school gem at the 
acquainted as possible with every de- Now, we come to the crux of the Meriden, Conn., the office and clerighey must t 
partment of his firm as is possible. entire problem, and truly, it is the most help of 76 corporations was studied @ich a man 
For instance a new clerk in the ac- difficult question of all. Just what is find out the more common deficiencgelop our 
counting department should not reject the formula for promotion? Assuming which prevented promotion. Of all tiegree. 
an opportunity to gain some experience all the things just discussed have been ‘#S0MS why employees failed to be py 
in the engineering department merely be- done, where do we go from here? It moted in these firms, only 24 per ce 
cause he wants one day to become comp- goes without saying that there is no WETe Teasons involving lack of speci 
troller and feels that engineering experi- cut and dried formula or procedure skill, the highest in this group beigg Onc es ) 
ence is unnecessary. Neither should an which, if followed to the letter, will of all things, lack of knowledge in gps! Posses 
engineer turn his head on an opportunity automatically produce success. Of hy the English language, — cel ord “3 
to work in the sales department because = egy rs heed = ere nly one person in ten was discharggl's™) 
i et i yes soeseibaagget course, there have been volumes written har task of GM ne guahtsiney in d the a 
manager. In. the lower job levels, every On the other hand, 76 per cent fail * = 
opportunity to gain the widest possible to be promoted because of bad or low-up. 
experience should be seized upon in the favorable character traits. And. nig) Xposing 
certain knowledge that no experience out of ten were discharged for this rg@petations 
gained in any phase of a company’s op- son. Those deficiencies occurring mg an wh 
erations can under any circumstances ere ? often in order of their occurrence wa The dev 
St thinking that men like ourselves, most [ack of Initiative, Lack of Ambitidgeter traits 
of whom are standing only on the lower Carelessness, Non-Cooperation amecomplishe 
rungs of the ladder, are doing on this Laziness. ban is rare 


he that as 1 
at you at 
ble amount 
y the choi 
ur charact 


Potential Lines of Promotion 


fortify oneself with as much knowledge all that. 
and experience as possible concerning all 
the tasks that may be required of one Why People Don’t Get On 


along the way with full consideration ; 
Let’s take a look for a moment gound abou 


some very interesting and revealing fqunity that 


on this subject by men eminently more 
qualified than I am to point ways and 
means of advancing oneself in his chosen 
career. 

However, since my purpose here is 
to attempt to give you some of the 


The Need for Wider Experience vast subject and not to bring you the himself suc 


The wider one’s experience and usual platitudes that we are all familiar ' . non-coop 
ii ae : . Whose Fault? : ie 
knowledge of his firm’s operations, the with, let me state that the approach f ambitior 
more valuable he is to that company and used is based on purely personal obser- One important and encouraging @ill have t 
the more likely he is to be promoted vation and ideas which have come to me servation to be gained from these Me extrem 
ahead of others lacking his wide expe- through experience and research and ures is just this: Of all the emploveficiencies. 
rience. A man who has a sound work- which seem to merit our consideration. who failed to be promoted, three-fourfither upor 
ing knowledge of many departments and This is not to say that we can discount of them failed for reasons wholly witiiar that 1 
is able to correlate their activities in his the tremendously important part such their own control. These individual may be 
own mind is much more valuable than commonly repeated qualities as initia- in other words, could not say, “Widesire on 
one who knows every detail of his own tive, ambition, perseverance, study, ag- I lost out because I didn’t have enous feelings 
job but is woefully ignorant of other  gressiveness, loyalty and a host of others formal training for the job,” ot fRdging hit 
departments and the part his work plays play in the development of one’s career. never was good at figures anyway fons such 
in the overall operation of the company. Rather let us assume that we are at it’s not really my fault Joe got the} 
It is only when we have completed least aware of these qualities and go instead of me.” 


Develo; 

our apprenticeship, so to speak, that t® seme perhaps not so familiar and Some of you may not agree with I 
we need to give more careful and con- ™aybe even controversial aspects of the conclusion and, justifiably so, on 4 ko ail 
certed study to specific lines of promo- problem. basis that consideration is not given °Pment : 
‘ ues, eith 


tion. Upon reaching that stage, one In lieu of a success formula, may I environmental factors which necessa 


. . . - . . . . . Ti 
should give serious consideration to defi- suggest this promise as a starting point play a part in character developma - €ac 
y the tim 
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be that as it may, grant me, if you will, 
hat you and I do exercise a consider- 
ble amount of control over our destinies 
+ the choices we make which influence 
ur character development. 

Let us go back for a moment to the 
vatter of skill and ability. While de- 
ciencies may exist in the tools we have 
» work with, namely our inherent or 
cquired abilities and skills, even these 
hn be developed both on and off the 
. Schooling and technical training 
nay be passed over here as being self- 
wident. Not so evident is the fact that 
y taking to work with us a deep curi- 
city concerning the things that go on 
ound about us and using every oppor- 
vealing fqunity that presents itself to actually do 
on in bygs many different tasks, regardless of 
by H. Qow inconsequential or menial they may 
school em at the time, and finding out why 
nd clerighey must be done and why in such and 
studied #ich a Manner, we must inevitably de- 
deficiencgelop our considerable 
Of all t@egree. 
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A Vital Attribute 


One of the attributes an individual 
ust possess in order to progress is a 
bility for grasping quickly and_ thor- 
ighly the requirements of a given task 
d the accomplishment of that task 
ith a instruction 
low-up. This facility is acquired only 
y exposing oneself to as many different 
perations as possible and learning all 
e can while doing the job. 


5 per cen 
discharg 
in his jo 
cent fail 
vad or v 
And. nig 
or this 1 


minimum of and 


rring mq 

rence wy [he development of desirable char- 

Ambitigieter traits, however, is not so easily 

‘ion anecomplished. In the first place, that 
Pan is rare indeed who will admit to 
imself such undesirable characteristics 
non-cooperation, laziness or even lack 
t ambition or initiative. Hence, he 

raging @ill have to be honest with himself in 


these fhe extreme to be able to detect such 


emploifficiencies. Neither can he rely alto- 
ree-foum@ther upon the opinion of others~ for 
olly witiar that under certain circumstances 
individu may be misjudged either through 
ay, “Wéidesire on the part of his critic to spare 
ave enous feelings or because the critic may be 
b,”” of Ridging him under the strain of emo- 
anyway fons such as anger or displeasure. 
yot the | 

Development Starts in the Cradle 
e witht : 
— In the second place, character de- 
t given lopment starts in the cradle and con- 
necessaeues, either for better or for worse, 
velopmeg ough each day we live. Consequently, 


f the time we reach our present ma- 
; 
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turity, the mold has been pretty well 
cast. Reshaping it may be accomplished 
only at a high price. 


And Continues to the Grave 


However, in the further knowledge 
that building of character continues even 
to the grave really lies our only hope 
in tackling the problem. That is, know- 
ing that each decision made or avoided, 
which as a moral consideration involved, 
works for the building or tearing down 
of character, we must recognize that 
only as we use wise and moral judgment 
in making such decisions will character 
be developed. To cite an example of 
such decisions, may I suggest an instance 
where a report must be compiled, we'll 
say by an accounting clerk. There may 
be two ways of gathering the informa- 
tion for the report, one involving con- 
siderable work but insuring absolute 
accuracy and another involving the forc- 
ing of certain figures and accomplishing 
the job in a short time. The result 
may actually be the same in either case, 
but by using the latter method, the 
possibility of error is multiplied many 
times with little or no probability of 
detection until it’s too late. Should the 
clerk choose the latter method, he nec- 
essarily weakens himself morally, even 
though to an imperceptible degree. 

The next time, it will be even easier 
to choose the way involving less work 
and consequently less accuracy and soon- 
er or later, it will catch up with him. 
Oh, we might mention countless in- 
stances involving moral decisions, such 
as making out a time ticket reporting 
hours worked. How easy it is to add an 
extra 15 minutes. Or maybe telling a 
little white lie will relieve us of assum- 
ing responsibility for an error we know 
we made. Individually, maybe they seem 
to amount to nothing at all, but collec- 
tively they all add up to the building 
or destroying of character. It’s amaz- 
ing how fertile our minds are when it 
comes to rationalizing some little devia- 
tion from what we know is right. Some 
of the reasons are positively ingenious. 

We may be assisted in discovering our 
deficiencies in character traits by the 
aid of a second person, but only to the 
degree that that person’s regard for our 
own welfare transcends considerations 
he may have for our own personal feel- 
ings and provided he is willing to risk 
the possibility of a broken friendship. In 
other words, only those who are close 
to us personally or whose opinion and 
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judgment we trust implicitly, are capa- 
ble of assisting materially in such mat- 
ters. To be judged by less would have 
the effect of discrediting in our own 
mind the opinion offered. In general, 
it might be said that the problem is 
laid pretty much on our own laps to 
solve to the best of 
abilities. 


our respective 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Closely related to the development of 
favorable character traits and ofttimes 
directly responsible for their develop- 
ment are the activities one engages in 
outside of the office, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, so to speak. Such activities fall 
generally into two categories: first, busi- 
ness and professional groups, such as 
Accounting or Engineering societies, and 
civic groups, such as Junior Chambers 
of Commerce, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis 
and Exchange clubs, secondly, 
church and social groups such as fra- 
ternal organizations. 


and 


Active participation in such organi- 
zations may be invaluable not only from 
the standpoint of improvement and de- 
velopment of leadership and organiza- 
tional abilities, but also associating with 
people in whom one sees such admirable 
qualities of character that he is inspired 
emulate them. Such 
activities have the tendency of broad- 
ening one’s horizons to the end that his 
life is made much richer by the expe- 


unconsciously to 


riences and contacts he enjoys. 


A Common Pitfall 


Active participation in these organi- 
zations, unfortunately, comes not with- 
out a price and sometimes unfavorable 
consequences. It is a common pitfall to 
become too much a “Joiner” and con- 
sequently find oneself unable to par- 
ticipate fully or derive the utmost in 
You 
become a member of many groups, but 
active in none. And, too, it frequently 
happens that too much activity in several 
groups lessens the energy and enthusi- 
asm you must bring to your job and 


benefit from such organizations. 


sometimes even causes one to devote too 
much time to club activity and too little 
time to the responsibilities placed on 
one by the employer. 

However, by using common sense in 
budgeting time and energy and by tak- 
ing on no more outside activities than 
can be worked into a sensible living 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Training Employees to Meet the Customer 


An address before the National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, 


REPORT on the ‘Technique 

of Interviewing Customers” by 

Mr. Walter Frick of The East 
Ohio Gas Company and Mr. Henry 
Flanegan of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, presented at Atlantic City in 
1948, is the basis and inspiration for the 
work of the Customer Relations Com- 
mittee. The discussions resulting from 
the Frick-Flanegan report lead to two 
interesting questions, namely: what is 
being done by the gas and electric in- 
dustry to instruct employees who meet 
the customers in the proper methods of 
approach, and what material has been 
developed and is available for training 
of this kind? The AGA-EEI Customer 
Relations Committees decided to get the 
answers to these questions. 


The McMillen Committee Report 


This decision was followed by the 
appointment of a committee with Mr. 
Beach J. McMillen of The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Company as chairman, 
for further research of these two ques- 
tions. In its report with the interroga- 
tive title, “Are We Training Employees 
to Meet the Public?”’, presented at the 
AGA Chicago Convention in October 
1949, Mr. McMillen’s committee an- 
swered many of the questions that this 
subject had aroused, and it opened a 
wide area for further investigation and 
study. The data that were accumulated 
by the committee and which were made 
a part of its report, fairly shouted that 
more information and help were needed 
if an adequate job was to be done in 
training the employee in the proper ap- 
proach to the customer. 

The McMillen committee had sent 
questionnaires to 75 member companies 
and sixty-five responses had been re- 
ceived. This in itself was indicative of 
the keen interest in the subject. Thirty- 
one, or better than 47 per cent of the 
companies, reported that they had no 
training outlines, guides, manuals or 
material of any kind for training pur- 
poses on this subject. Forty-nine per 
cent made no effort to coordinate be- 
tween departments what material they 
did have, or the methods used in train- 
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ing employees in their approach to cus- 
tomers, so as to assure a uniform cover- 
age and a standard of results. 

A large number of the companies 
seemed to rely largely on “on-the-job” 
training to embrace all phases includ- 
ing customer relations. There is nothing 
wrong with this type of training. It 
has a very important place in any train- 
ing program, but it is not sufficient for 
a well-rounded program for training in 
the fundamentals of employee approach 
to customers. It normally cannot prop- 
erly stress the importance of creating 
and sustaining good customer relations. 


Checks on Training Results 


More than half of the companies 
which give some training of this type 
report that no systematic check is made 
of the performance of the employees in 
meeting the customer to determine the 
effectiveness of the training or to learn 
how and to what extent the principles 
outlined in the training course are put 
into actual practice. 


Development of Material 


With the aforementioned facts as a 
background, the Customer Relations 
Committees of our two Associations real- 
ized that it was to the interest of the 
industry that the development of ma- 
terial for this specific type of training 
be undertaken. The committee recog- 
that 
attempt to 
develop overall aids to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of member companies in 


nized also the volume of work 


would be involved in anv 


their endeavor to develop and promote 

For this 
extend the 
work of the committees of the two pre- 


training plans of this kind. 
reason, it was decided to 
ceding years into the current year for 
the purpose of developing definite ma- 
Be- 
cause the training falls into two sep- 
arate areas, the work of development 


terial for use in actual training. 


Was assigned to two project subcommit- 
tees. One headed by Mr. William E. 
Brokaw of Public Service Electric & 
Gas Company, Paterson, N. J., was 
assigned the task of planning and de- 
veloping a manual or guidebook; the 
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These two subcommittees have x 
complished much with their individy 
projects, but their objectives as had beg 
anticipated, because of their broad scop 
and comprehensive nature have not yq 02 the 
been reached. This report  thereforgemplated 
is presented to outline briefly the progupon cor 
ress made thus far and the objectivgith the 
toward which each is directing its efforgg!0" any 
ing prog 
size, loca 
dividual 
in the pr 
vidual gu 
ing cour: 
as a who 


Project for the Preparation of a Guidebod 
to Better Customer Relations 

The committee has not endeavored 
expound any new theories on wb 
relations but rather, its purpose has beer 
solely to devise a fresh approach to thi 
all-important problem. 

When the guidebook is completed fu 
presentation to the industry, the com 
mittee proposes that it contain the foj 
lowing: 

A Foreword directed to the employes 
stressing the latest thoughts on the if 
creasing importance of good custom 
relations and the vital part that he hg 
in building and sustaining these reli 


sa basi 
tion, lect 
recent in 
mittee’s 
potential 
company 
taining p 
tain phas 
tribution 
ployees. 


‘ job of px 
for Instructors, with suid the ; 
formulating well-rounde 


tions. 

A Guide 
gestions for sernary 
training programs, and outlining metif),,, oul 
ods for the practical application of tlt 
subject matter. 

The best material available pertainit 
to the technique and fundamentals fi 
promoting good customer relations 4 
they apply to the four major approach 


to compl. 
ment. H 
guidebool 
been of c 
much tin 


that the employee has to the custome’ Cu 
1. In the office Anoth 
2. In the field is the in 
3. By telephone terial so 
4. By correspondence given to 


These divisions will be further broke visor for 





down to deal specifically with each tf departme 
of job where necessary. guidance 
The guidebook will also contain § Of nec 


supplementary reference list of materi{the mech 
on the subject available from sourmarily y 
outside of the gas and electric industi§ fundamer 

This brief outline suggests the scomdo other 
of the guidebook and the objectives thithis kind 
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this subcommittee is endeavoring to 
attain. 

The question might be raised at this 
point as to why the committee instead 
of producing a guidebook, does not at- 
tempt to compile a complete training 
manual that could be used verbatim by 
il] companies in any of their depart- 
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ments. The committee realized that a 
manual of this type would be impracti- 


“Heal for general use and adaptability be- 
‘Keause of the many complexities that 


would be encountered and the differ- 
ences between companies in_ policies, 
operations and organization. 


Uses for a Guidebook 


On the other hand, the guidebook con- 
this subcommittee will 
upon completion supply the industry 
yith the groundwork and basic needs 


templated by 


for any type of customer relations train- 
ing program regardless of a company’s 
size, location, organization or other in- 
lividual requirements. It could be used 
in the preparation of material for indi- 
vidual guidance or for building a train- 
ing course for the company personnel 
asa whole or for selected departments 
3a basis either for classroom instruc- 
tion, lectures or discussion groups. One 
recent incident which came to the com- 
mittee’s attention is illustrative of the 
potential value of such a guidebook. A 
company wanted to prepare a card con- 
taining pertinent information of a cer- 
tain phase of customer relations for dis- 
tribution to a selected group of its em- 
ployees. The individual to whom the 
job of preparing the card was assigned 
told the committee members that it was 
necessary to spend much time to accumu- 
late sufficient information and material 
to complete this relatively simple assign- 
ment. He feels sure that the proposed 
guidebook of this committee would have 


Pdeen of considerable assistance and saved 


much time. 
Customer Relations Accented 


Another side-light on its possible use, 
is the intended compilation of the ma- 
terial so that the guidebook can be 
given to a trained department super- 
visor for formulation of a detailed intra- 
departmental manual for training and 
guidance of his particular group. 
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Of necessity, the guidebook will avoid 
the mechanics of the job, and deal pri- 
marily with custémer relations; their 
fundamentals, application and effect. To 
do otherwise would make a work of 
this kind cumbersome, difficult for ref- 
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erence and would appreciably restrict 
the application of the material. The 
committee is proceeding on the premise 
that all employees are indoctrinated in 
the operations and policies of their com- 
pany as another part of their company’s 
training program, and that they have 
had complete job training. 

You may be interested in knowing 
how this committee is approaching this 
assignment. While this report is some- 
what brief and only in outline, you may 
have gleaned from the description of its 
objective, that the committee has set 
itself a job of wide scope with many 
complexities. 

The McMillen committee of last year 
gathered considerable valuable material 
from companies that were solicited. This 
material has all been turned over to 
the current committee. Additional in- 
formation and material has since been 
received from other companies. As a 
consequence, a wealth of material is in 
the committee’s hands for study, tabu- 
lating, compiling and all the detail that 
goes into the work of building an 
“encyclopedia” on customer relations 
training. 

This work is being accomplished by 
dividing the work and assigning it on 
an equitable basis to each of the twelve 
committee members for classifying, etc. 
When these details are completed, the 
results will be assembled, edited and 
compiled and made available to the in- 
dustry for its use. 


Project for Better Customer Relations 
Training by Films 

This project subcommittee, assigned 
the task of studying the training of em- 
polyees who meet the customers by the 
use of films, has approached this prob- 
lem from two standpoints. First, a sur- 
vey was made to find out what films 
are currently available and to present 
for your use a list of these with the 
necessary data to enable you to make 
selections from them. Second, a study 
has been made of the problems involved 
in the production of a film or films spe- 
cially designed for the customer relations 
training of employees of the gas and 
electric industry. 

The committee recognizes that it has 
been assigned a small section of a large 
problem. The training of employees in 
customer relations, aside from the me- 
chanical details of job training, involves 
the use of numerous teaching techniques. 
We believe that films are one of several 
tools which may be used to accomplish 
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this training. With the emphasis on 
visual education in this country today, 
there is an increasing demand for films 
for training purposes. We believe, how- 
ever, that you should look upon our 
work as merely a part of the broad 
training problem and not an end in 
itself. 

To accomplish its first objective, as 
to what films are presently available, the 
committee forwarded a questionnaire to 
74+ Association and Institute members 
asking for pertinent information about 
films used by them. Sixty-three com- 
panies replied, indicating a wide inter- 
est in the subject. Of these, 34 said 
flatly that they do not use films at pres- 
ent. The balance has used them at one 
time or another and in varying degrees. 


Film Tabulation 


Detailed information about the films 
which had been used was requested in 
the questionnaire. The following tabu- 
lation indicates the names of the films 
reported : 

“By Jupiter” 

Vocafilm Series 

“Telephone Courtesy” 

“You Can Tell by the Tellers” 

“Double Horseshoes” 

“The Compliment Club” 

“Fundamentals of the Gas 

Industry” 2 

Miscellaneous 7 

An appendix to this report shows per- 
tinent data as to the type and availability 
of the above films. The miscellaneous 
grouping includes a number of films 
which might be useful but before listing 
them in the appendix, we felt it neces- 
sary to obtain further data from their 
producers. In addition, there is a num- 
ber of films available through the Bell 
Telephone Companies on which further 
information is needed. 


Nd wm dnd © 


Neglected Training Tool 

It is significant to note that, except 
for “Fundamentals of the Gas Indus- 
try,” which is not specifically directed at 
customer contact employees, none of 
these films was produced by or for the 
gas and electric industry. Although we 
have more widespread customer contact 
than most concerns, this tool for train- 
ing our employees has been neglected. 
This may be due to a large extent to the 
cost and the production problems in- 
volved which was the second field ex- 
plored by this committee. 

In an effort to throw light on this 
part of the operation, the committee con- 
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sulted with a specialist on films of this 
type and with the officials of two con- 
cerns producing large numbers of films 
for school use. Estimates of costs vary 
quite widely, depending on the quality 
of the product desired. Further study of 
this subject is necessary before we will 
be prepared to present a specific pro- 
posal. The committee feels, however, 
that it is desirable to produce a quality 
production if it is to be used throughout 
the entire Industry for the training of its 
employees. Such a production, if prop- 
erly prepared, might also have some 
value from a public relations standpoint 
for showing to community groups. 

From our studies so far, including the 
comments of those who answered our 
questionnaire and the obvious interest in 
the Marshall Field and Company film, 
“By Jupiter,” it appears that there is not 
only a definite need but also a demand 
for good films for training purposes. 
While the cost of production may appear 
high, it would seem from the apparent 
demand for training films, that the cost 
proportionately charged to the individual 
users would be quite reasonable to each 
and still be sufficient to cover the initial 
production cost. Furthermore, there is 
a distinct possibility that a properly de- 
veloped film might be added to the 
library of a major producer in this field, 
making it available to other industries 
and to schools. Costs in this case would 
be greatly reduced. 


Program for the Future 


Your committee’s program for the 


immediate future is as follows: 


1. It is intended to try to expand the 
list of available films by turning to 
other industries, such as the air- 
plane and oil industries and obtain 
such material as they may have 
available. 

2. It is planned to continue to inquire 
further into costs and the problems 
of production, slanted particularly 
toward the gas and electric in- 
dustry. 

When the two project subcommittees 
were appointed at the beginning of the 
present Association and Institute year, it 
was anticipated that their objectives 
probably could not be reached within the 
current year. This probability became a 
certainty as the work advanced and the 
extent of research required became evi- 
dent. As mentioned in the preceding 
review of the study made within the 
industry by these committees, there is an 
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urgent need, if not an actual demand, 
for a training program of this kind. It 
has been a well recognized fact that at 
all times the customer’s friendly attitude 
and his endorsement of our companies’ 
relations with him are of prime impor- 
tance to the progress of the industry. 
The committee submits that companies 
today cannot afford the risk of devoting 
insufficient attention to adequately train- 
ing their employees in properly meeting 
the customer. 

With these factors in mind, it is the 
conviction of the joint AGA-EEI Cus- 
tomer Relations Committee that the 
work of these subcommittees should be 
continued. It is therefore urgently rec- 
ommended that it be continued to a logi- 
cal conclusion so that the industry may 
derive the benefits of a program specifi- 
cally devised to meet the industry’s par- 
ticular requirements for training its em- 
ployees in meeting the customer. 


Partial List of Films Available for Training 
Customer Contact Employees 


“By Jupiter’—35-mm sound movie 
produced by Marshall Field and Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. Available at 
about $125 from Wilding Picture Pro- 
ductions, Inc., New York and Chicago. 
This film depicts one day in the life of 
Mr. Average Man (Poindexter in the 
film story) who, without thought of the 
effect on others, as well as himself, goes 
through many unsatisfactory experiences. 
He is given an opportunity to live this 
day again, but under the direction and 
guidance of the God Jupiter, who proves 
to him that by being “wisely selfish” he 
can develop an attitude toward others 
which pays rich dividends. Can be shown 
in 25 minutes. 

V’ocafilm Series—\16-mm sound slide 
series produced by Voca Film Corpora- 
tion of New York. Available at about 
$350 from the producer. Consists of six 
separate subjects, “Our Biggest Job,” 
“What Is Public Opinion,” “The Right 
Start,” “Set the Pace,” “Handling Com- 
plaints,” ‘Don’t Pass the Buck.” There 
are trailers for each film, a booklet for 
the employee and a leader’s guide to aid 
in discussion following its showing. Each 
subject takes about 15 minutes. 

“Telephone Courtesy’—16-mm sound 
movie produced by the Bell Telephone 
System. Available on a loan basis from 
most local Telephone Companies. The 
story in this film is about the wrong and 
right way to use the telephone and the 
effect that a poor telephone voice and 
attitude will have on other individuals 
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and on one’s business. Takes about 
minutes. 


Indu 


Films 15 to 20 Minutes Long 
“You Can Tell by the Teller’ 


mm sound movie produced by the Be 
Telephone System. Available on a log 
basis from most local Telephone Cop 
panies. This film shows the right anj 


: ’ 
wrong ways of accepting customer pa RA} 
ments, receipting and making chang whe 
Although it emphasizes correct custom coml 


relations techniques, it is more applicabiglhe subjec 
to Tellers and Cashiers than it is 4 ess-belt st 
other customer relations employees. Cageaves oft 
be shown in about 20 minutes. ndefinite t 
“Double Horseshoes”—16-mm soungtview of 
slide film produced by the Dartnell Cor these m: 
poration, New York, and available frogglusion th: 
them for about $25. A human interegf't SUPETV 
story of how one of the principal charg": this d 
acters in the film learned to make friendg™portant 
and how it helped him to succeed, [gr develo 
places emphasis on doing a little mog [he ” 
than is required and on showing conf! the vari 
sideration and cooperation. Takes aboug*!¢s work 
15 minutes. p book w 
“The Compliment Club”—16-maq pnd revie\ 
sound slide film produced by the Dang ¢ har 
nell Corporation, New York, and @! 04 
available from them for about $7sptal sales 















Based on Dr. George W. Crane’s fz nerely re 
mous “Compliment Club.” Has an eé vhat has 
fective idea and appeal for the averag ally dex 
customer contact employee because ; les man 
shows how to improve contacts with th a 
public, with customers and with fellow _ 
workers and how the employee can af The tr 
complish more and handle “difficult the cor 

is a neve 


people. hae 

“Fundamentals of the Gas Industrye® "int 
—35-mm sound slide film produced }j 
American Gas Association and availablf' 
from them. Consists of six films unde 
the general headings of fuel, service an 
building the gas load. Some details 
good customer relations in the Servi 
Section. Running time is about 15 mit 
utes per film. 
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RANKLY, it is difficult to know 
ng chang where to start a discussion which 
“t custome combines training and supervision. 
> applicabig!he subject quickly gets us to the end- 
in it is wesbelt stage, for just where training 
oyees, Cageves off and supervision takes over is 
ndefinite to say the least. My objective 
eview of what our Company is doing 
n these matters leads to the definite con- 
jusion that while we are training, we 
an intere@te Supervising, and vice versa. There- 
cipal chargot, this discussion will incorporate both 
ake frienguportant functions as most of the points 
ucceed, [gre developed. 

little mon Phe purposes and methods employed 
wing conf" the various phases of industrial power 
‘akes abouptles work would fill a book—literally ; 
p book which you and I have written 
”—16-magd reviewed in our minds many times 
the Dang’ We have gone about the daily work 
rk, and @! organizing and directing our indus- 
bout $7sprial sales forces. 


-MmM sount 
rtnell Cor 
ilable frog 


This discussion can 
Xrane’s fgnerely report some of the workings of 
vhat has been for us at least, a grad- 
ally developed 
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system of industrial 


he averag 


because lcs Management. 

ts with th 

‘ch felled Training Is Never-Ending 

ee can ag Lhe training of our men—and with 

“difficult the corresponding supervisory effort— 
is a never-ending job. Actually we be- 

Indust training before a man is employed— 


oduced pgttcouraging and directing his thoughts 
4 availabig’troughout the period of application and 
‘Ims undepterview ; coaching him on the proper 
service anggerd for sales work, for the Company 
details @@" for the opportunity afforded 
wt Servigttrough outstanding contribution to the 
at 15 mig@dustrial life of the community. This 
IS important because we want men to 
like their work and the Company they 
work for. Training is intensified during 
employment and is carried on even after 
employment, as witness the case where 
our retired men are invited back to our 
meetings and conferences—concrete ev- 
idence to those still with us that we 
have a friendly interest in their con- 
tinued self-development. 





ITUTE Personnel Selection by Patterned Interview 


Fortunately we get an organized, de- 
tailed opportunity to explore the poten- 
tialities of our men before they are em- 
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By C. T. Shoch 


ployed. This is the result of using a 
patterned interview procedure adapted 
tor the whole sales department when we 
started rebuilding our sales forces im- 
mediately at the end of World War II. 
By the time the personal interview con- 
sisting of some 180 questions has been 
completed, a 1% hour procedure at 
minimum, and the telephone checks on 
references have been made, the Company 
has a fair idea of the background and 
capabilities of the man to absorb train- 
ing and develop his engineering and cre- 
ative sales ability. 

New 


and Older Men to Train 


We have more than just new men to 
train and supervise, of course. Fully 
one-third of our field personnel are men 
who held to industrial work 
throughout the war period. These older 
men are being used to the utmost in 
helping bring along the cubs. 


were 


Every- 
one now in a training or supervisory 
capacity in the sales de- 
partment has come from the ranks, with 
adequate experience in ‘‘shepherding”’ 
groups of customers. 


industrial 


We are careful to keep all training 
and supervision on a practical, “do as I 
do—” plane. The older men instantly 
spot any insincerities, the younger men 
“catch on” very fast if they find you 
are not doing what they are being told 
to do. 

We are training minds and actions 
to match competitively keen thinking 
and self-centered acts of others—much 
more difficult than training men simply 
to keep one step ahead of machine op- 
erations. Our goal is to have customers 
continually men—“I_ like 
the way you look, I like the way you 


regard our 


act, I like the way you tell your story.” 


The 8-Point Training Job 


Qur training and supervision are di- 
rected at the 8-point job we feel is neces- 
sary to develop leadership in our repre- 
sentatives, help them accomplish a well- 
rounded career, and produce a worth- 
while manpower for our 
Company. These 8 points are: 


investment 
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“‘Andustrial Power Sales Training and Supervision 


Manager, Industrial Sales Department, Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 


An address before the 16th Annual EEI Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill., April 4, 1950 


1. Knowledge of the Company and 
the services it has to offer and en- 
thusiasm in getting that informa- 
tion across to others. 
Faith in the free-enterprise system 
and a willingness to promote it. 
Practical, up-to-date information 
on potential uses for the Company’s 
services—both by specific applica- 
tions such as lighting, heating and 
so on, and by types of industries 
such as mining, steel and textile. 
4+. Full knowledge of the competition 
to be faced and of the ways of 
making inroads against it. This 
includes not only a_ hard-hitting 
campaign against the direct com- 
petition of prime movers and heat- 
ing, but also the struggle to get a 
fair share of the customer’s dollars 
that might otherwise go for pur- 
chases unrelated to his need for 


tN 


w 





our services. 

Knowledge of sales techniques and 
the developed skill in making pres- 
entations most effective. 

6. Information on ways of improving 
customer and public relations and 
the friendly attitude necessary to 
promote them with sincerity. 
Knowledge of ways of working 
effectively with sales allies—manu- 
facturers, distributors, dealers and 
so on, and the will to carry them 


Jt 


“I 


out. 

8. Knowledge and desire to cooperate 
fully with other departments of the 
Company, including—and I feel 
this needs a bit of stress—working 
closely with the other units of the 
Sales Department. 


Training Sources Available 


Several training programs are avail- 
able to us, as they are to most Utility 
Companies. These are listed according 
to the primary sponsoring agency: 
Company-wide 

Supervisors’ Conference Program 

Student Training Program 
General Commercial Department 

Basic Sales Training Courses and 

Refreshers 
Lighting Clinics 
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Manufacturer-Distributor meetings 
Industrial Sales Department 
Industrial Sales Training Confer- 
ences 
Utility Industry 
Pennsylvania Electric Association- 
Industrial Sales Conferences 
Interstate Power Club of New York 
meetings 
Others 
Technical and Professional Engineer- 
ing Societies 
Manufacturers’ meetings and demon- 
strations 
Community Industrial Exhibits 
Pennsylvania State College 
trial Conference 
College extension classes 


Indus- 


Using the Training Sources 

The foregoing 8-point training job 
will be dealt with in some detail to de- 
scribe training methods which seem ef- 
fective. Corresponding supervisory ef- 
forts will be mentioned as these points 
are developed, and explained. The first 
two’ points—“Knowledge of the Com- 
pany” and “Faith in the free-enterprise 
system” are covered for the most part 
by Company-wide orientation and Su- 
pervisory Conference work and will 
be touched on briefly. The remaining 
6 points, which are strictly of industrial 
sales concern, are the substance of our 
Industrial Sales Training Conferences, 
now in their 5th vear. These will be 
highlighted as of greatest interest to 
industrial power salesmen. 


First, Know the Company 


Basic information as to the Company’s 
properties and its services is made avail- 
able to the new man at the time of 
orientation, and by plant visits as op- 
portunities develop. This sort of in- 
formation is sketched very briefly here 
for the double purpose of informing you 
of the conditions governing the train- 
ing and supervision procedures effective 
in our particular case, and to exemplify 
the kinds of background material our 
men receive. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. op- 
erates in a 9500-sq mi area in Central 
Eastern Pennsylvania, a section gener- 
ally thought of as highly industrialized, 
but agricultural 
recreational resources of the highest or- 
der. A large part of the terrain is 
rugged, being crossed by the broad back- 
bone of the Appalachian Mountains, 
resulting in substantial distances be- 
tween centers of population and requir- 


containing also and 
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ing the separation of the Company’s 
charter territory into 8 areas for com- 
mercial operation. These areas—known 
as Divisions—each have outstanding in- 
dustrial activities of several kinds. Some 
have mining, for 60 per cent of the 
world’s anthracite is produced in our 
territory. Some have large steel opera- 
tions—notably Bethlehem. Others have 
cement, textile, food processing. 

There are a total of more than 4200 
industrial plants in the area with a con- 
nected load of 114 million hp, resulting 
in annual electric revenue to the Com- 
pany of about $25 million. 





General Office Staff and Functions 


The industrial sales force caring for 
this three-eights of the Company’s total 
business is organized into two groups— 
a general office staff with the responsi- 
bility for planning and promoting sales, 
keeping abreast of developments in ap- 
plications, establishing and interpreting 
sales policies and practices, caring for 
system-wide or otherwise complicated 
negotiations, training industrial person- 
nel, establishing revenue and expense 
budgets and Division quotas, accounting 
for the results of all sales efforts, ar- 
ranging for cooperative efforts with 
sales allies and other Company depart- 
ments, and so on. 


Division Forces and Duties 

The field units—actually 8 separate 
Industrial Sales groups with from 2 to 
7 men each, depending upon the number 
of industrial customers in the particu- 
lar area—are the firing-line personnel 
with customers. Each industrial repre- 
sentative has about 135 geographically 
grouped customers assigned to his care, 
and to that group of customers he is 
the Company in all matters. 

Considering that these men are pro- 
moting all kinds of electric applications 
to many types of industries, and in some 
Divisions are caring for gas and steam 
well, it follows that their 
training and supervision must be quite 
broad. Naturally they frequently get 
into situations they 


services as 


can’t handle alone 
such cases the local Industrial 
Supervisor helps out, or a call for help 
is made to the general office, and the 
Technical or staffs 
help out. matter from 
what source help may be obtained, it 
the needs 
through the original representative, thus 


and in 


Customer Service 


However, no 
is directed to customers’ 


maintaining his complete Company iden- 
titv with the customer. 
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The duties of the field personnel ar 
pretty generally spelled out for them 
in ‘“‘Job Definitions” prepared and js. 
sued by the General Office. Naturally 
these men perform many additional ser. 
vices in behalf of customers and the 
Company as situations arise. 

The functional set-up for power sale 
work described above takes somewhat 
similar form when outlined on the Con. 
pany’s personnel organization chart. 
However, in this set-up, whereas the 
General Office group maintained direct 
functional supervision over the field 
forces, it has only an advisory con. 
nection with field personnel problems, 


Importance of Industry Emphasized 


We emphasize with our men the need 
for keeping a healthy regard for the im- 
portance of industry to a community, 
This we point out is not so much a 
matter of encouraging representative 
to concentrate on the large jobs with 
large customers. These will pretty gen- 
erally take care of themselves. Actually, 
the average industry in our territory is 
not large. It employs only 70 people. 
Though small, such an industry does 
account for the establishment of 100 
homes in the community, 15 commercial 
enterprises and more than 800 acres of 
productive farm lands. For these im- 
portant economic reasons, we can’t af- 
ford to overlook any opportunity to 
keep small industries producing profit- 
ably. Our problem, therefore, is to en- 
courage representatives to approach all 
industries, even the smallest, with the 
same enthusiastic offer to help. 


Support the Free-Enterprise System 

The free-enterprise system, a matter 
of industry-wide concern, is covered in 
our Company chiefly through our Su 
pervisors’ Conference program. Supple: 
mentary indoctrination and training are 
included in our Industrial Sales Train- 
ing Conferences as institutional discus- 
sion topics. Since the need for training 
in and promotion of the principles of 
free enterprise are integrated or should 
be integrated into the general employee 
information programs of all businesses 
they will not be discussed further here. 


All Sales Department Employees Receive 
Basic Sales Training 

Before starting discussion of training 
slanted at the industrial market, it #8 
appropriate to mention that the EE 
Basic Sales Training Course is given 
to all sales department employees % 
early as possible after employment. This 
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generalized training in sales procedures 
is being supplemented at the present 
time by “Selling Against Resistance” by 
Richard C. Borden—a Dartnell release. 
This supplemental course deals with spe- 
cial techniques in many phases of sales 
work and serves both as an advanced 
trainer and as a refresher in sales work. 


Training Sponsored by the Industrial 
Sales Department 


The remaining 6 items of our 8- 
point training job are the particular 
objectives of our Industrial Sales Train- 
ing Conferences. These 6 items are, in 
terms of our journalistic friends, the 5 
W’s—Who, What, Why, When and 
Where—that make for important sales 
news. These Conferences reach out to 
include all of the available associated 
(raining media. 

The big field for specialized training 
in industrial power sales work is in ser- 
vice applications and competitive power. 
These are properly the points of con- 
centration in our training program, for 
without an intimate knowledge of util- 
ity service applications and their rela- 
tive economics, backed up by effective 
grounding in salesmanship, a power 
salesman gets little opportunity to pro- 
mote good will with customers and to 
create the snowballing effect on sales 
that results from customer confidence. 

The training received in engineering 
schools has been inadequate in prepar- 
ing men for this type of work. This is 
not surprising in our case, considering 
the great number of specialties that 
must be developed in selling three kinds 
of service for many types of applica- 
tions among several classes of industries. 
Actually our problem is simpler than 
itsounds for we train men only in elec- 
tric applications, since electric revenue 
accounts for about 90 per cent of our 
Company’s total revenue. 


Industrial Sales Training Conferences 


Our training program for applications 
is based upon the EEI Power Sates 
Manvat, and the training conferences 
have been developed following the form 
outlined in the EEI INpustriAt SALES 
Traintnc Hanpsook. We hold five 
one-day training conferences a_ year, 
most of them being divided into 3 re- 
tional meetings to minimize travel and 
hold attendance under 20. One meet- 
ing each year takes in the whole group 
at one of the Company’s recreational 
spots, with most of the day devoted to 
inspirational and morale building talks 
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followed by good fun and fellowship. 

These training meetings are conduct- 
ed on the true conference principle, with 
everybody voicing opinions and con- 
tributing comments. The meeting pro- 
grams are worked up sufficiently in ad- 
vance to permit time for preparation 
by all participating. Review of certain 
reference material is suggested for 
“brush up” purposes. Several field men 
are assigned to lead certain discussions 
at these meetings. This provides an op- 
portunity for each man to gain experi- 
ence in thinking on his feet, self confi- 
dence and the ability to get his story 
acTOss. 

“Know Your Industries” Studies 

As an example of the scope of ap- 
plication study at one of these training 
conferences, we recently ran a series of 
“Know Your Industries” Studies. The 
industry selected was announced in ad- 
vance, and each representative was re- 
quested to visit a plant of that type 
prior to the training meeting. He was 
expected to come to the meeting pre- 
pared with a rough flow diagram of the 
processes involved on which he had 
noted all of his suggestions for appli- 
cations of the Company’s services, be- 
ginning with the possibility of illumi- 
nated signs, walkways and parking areas 
at the approach to the plant and con- 
tinuing through the plant from the 
raw material receiving to the shipping 
departments. Locations were to be in- 
dicated for possible use (or additional 
use) of lighting, heating, air condi- 
tioning, han- 
dling, electronic controls, prime mover 


refrigeration, materials 


equipment, etc. 


Personalized Investigation 


‘The conference leader devoted about 
one hour at the training meeting to 
discussing and listing all of the sugges- 
tions made by individuals. There was 
competition among divisions to see which 
group could come up with the greatest 
number of suggestions. In this way, a 
total of 35 to 40 men were contributing 
personalized investigation toward a sum- 
mary of information greater than pos- 
any individual, and much 
more realistic and lasting than “book 
learning.” 


sessed by 


This feature was of great help in get- 
ting the new men acquainted with the 
processes and requirements of particular 
types of industries, and served very well 
as a refresher for the older men. At 
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the conclusion of the study of a par- 
ticular type of industry a comprehen- 
sive flow diagram was made and the 
desirable applications were listed with 
process or plant locations where they 
could be used profitably. 

Continued use is made of this infor- 
mation by representatives before they 
go into a plant with which they are not 
fully familiar, to support a more in- 
telligent interview and to help avoid 
overlooking any potential sales of ser- 
vice applications. So far, these industry 
studies have covered textile throwing, 
meat packing, dairies, foundries, brewer- 
ies, flour and feed mills, bakeries and 
printing plants. 


Training Program Is Varied 


Our Industrial Sales Training Con- 
ferences have now been in operation so 
long that we have had to go beyond the 
scope of the EE] training material. This 
has been necessary to provide the latest 
possible information on applications and 
to introduce sufficient variety into the 
training programs to make them inter- 
esting and looked forward to by the 
men. We are now including: 

Ways of selling, 

How to improve customer relations, 

Discussions of cooperation with sales 

allies, 

Cooperation with other Company de- 

partments, 

Review of general business conditions 

throughout the area, 

Review of the general competitive 

situation, 

Explanations of changes in Company’s 

tariffs, policies and practices, 

News about the Company’s activities 

generally, 

Inspirational talks on 

profession, and 

Inspection trips of customer or Com- 


“selling” as a 


pany plants. 


Training for Effective Work With 
Sales Allies 

As an example of bringing sales allies 
into our training picture, we recently 
had several important General Electric 
Company personnel spend some time at 
one of our regular Conferences. At 
our meetings to be held next month, we 
will review electric heating applications 
as thev were developed for our men at 
the Westinghouse Electric Heating 
School. This program will be put on 
at two meetings by our 10 men who 
attended the School. These two train- 
ing sessions will be attended by several 
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representatives of the J. V. Calhoun 
Co., an electric heating jobber very ac- 
tive throughout our territory. 
Attendance at these meetings by our 
sales allies provides for the coordination 
of mutual sales objectives and improves 
acquaintances among representatives of 
both groups. The ready exchange of 
information makes possible a stepped-up 
sales tempo, and helps create the enthusi- 
asm and stick-to-it-iveness necessary for 
each group to accomplish the utmost 
in sales. 
Intra-Company Cooperation 
Cooperation within the Company has 
been greatly improved by having vari- 
ous Company groups participate in the 
Industrial Sales Training Conferences. 
‘These have included Meter Department 
personnel (after all the Meter Readers 
are our back-door salesmen), Test and 
Relay men who check customers’ facili- 
ties at the point of contact with our 
system, Mechanical Test men who help 
in customer plant surveys—particularly 
of a competitive nature, Lines and Sub- 
station people who, of course, are im- 
portant to the adequacy of customer 
services, Rate & Contract heads with 
whom we work in the pricing of Com- 
pany Engineering Research 
men who keep us informed of important 
developments of the Company’s 
system, and Generation Department of- 
ficials who are “hosts” 


services, 
new 
to our customers 


Of 


course our meetings are always open to, 


and ourselves in plant visitations. 


and frequently receive contributions 
from, personnel interested also in de- 


veloping our other sales classifications. 


Sales Department Participation 


In addition to participation by Com- 
pany groups in our Industrial Sales Con- 
ferences, all of the Sales Dept. Heads 
have presented their 1950 Sales Pro- 
grams to other Company Dept. Heads, 
and have had the program included as a 
subject of discussion in the Company’s 
Supervisors’ Conference Program. 

The employees’ stake in the success 
of the overall sales program, and the 
part they were expected to play in put- 
ting it across, were emphasized by: 

1. Asking them how many salesmen 
they thought the Company had. 
After receiving estimates of vary- 
ing numbers — usually somewhere 
around the number of people in 
the Sales Department — the em- 
ployees were told that the Com- 
pany had about 7000 salesmen, in- 
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cluding you and you and you, and 
that we were sincerely hoping for 
the full help of everyone on the 
payroll. 

2. Suggesting to them that every- 
where they go, they continually 
ask themselves “Couldn’t that be 
done better —electrically?”’, and 
transferring that thought to their 
friends, neighbors and social and 
business acquaintances. 


Important “Odds and Ends” of Training 


Additional covered in these 
training conferences include discussions 


items 


on how to know when you have reached 
the ‘‘key” customer man or men in the 
negotiation (according to whether the 
emphasis is on operation, production or 
capital cost), how to turn complaint and 
service calls into sales calls, the impor- 
tant sales points to stress in writing let- 
ters and preparing reports, how to han- 
dle with customers a discussion of pro- 
posed changes in rates, fuel adjustment 
clauses, etc. As an example of a part 
of this work we had the division men 
prepare and act out skits showing first 
“right 
way” of sales negotiations covering the 


the “wrong way” and then the 


following points: 
1. Get acquainted calls on a new cus- 
tomer. 
(a) Representative calling on cus- 
tomer alone. 
(b) Representative introduced by 
former contact man. 
(c) Representative introduces 
Company “Specialist.” 
Taking care of a high bill com- 
plaint, converting it into a sales 
opportunity. 


Skits as Training Aids 


Since we had three separate meetings 
of this particular conference we obtained 
quite a variety of skits covering these 
points. These skits were reproduced un- 
der a common binding and returned to 
all representatives to let them know 
the points brought out in all the meet- 
ings and also to serve as training ma- 
terial for 


new men on customer ap- 
proaches and follow-through. 
The opportunity afforded by these 


training meetings is used for the distri- 
bution of manufacturers’ literature cov- 
ering applications and for the showing 
of manufacturers’ films, particularly the 
“More Power to America 


” 


product and 
So far we have not had 
any manufacturers talk to us about their 


industry series. 


specific equipment, since we feel that the 
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men get a better understanding of the 
value of such equipment in relation to 
their customers’ needs if they search 
out the selling points for themselves, 

A great deal of training is also ae. 
complished at meetings to which we 
send our representatives as part of their 
work. These include meetings and dem. 
onstrations held by manufuacturers jp 
the area or nearby (such as Westing. 
house “Productive Power,’ General 
Electric’s Nela Park, Heating Schools 
etc.) and will include the coming Gen. 
eral Electric “Exhibit Train” and Light. 
ing Clinics. Our men also get a great 
deal out of our annual Pennsylvani, 
Electric Association Industrial Confer. 
ences, the meetings of the Interstate 
Power Club of New York and Commu. 
nity Industrial Exhibits. This year we 
are participating for the first time in an 
Industrial Conference now being pro- 
moted by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


Continuing Education 


Our men are encouraged to partici- 
pate in training courses in effective 
speech, and in college extension work 
of a nature that will serve as continu. 
ing education and self development. 
They are encouraged to belong to tech- 
nical societies and, where the program 
is of direct benefit to their work, at- 
tend meetings partly or entirely at Com- 
pany expense. 


Professional Status in Engineering 


We feel that it is necessary and prop- 
er that our men work toward the Pro- 
fessional status in Engineering—first as 
Engineers-in- Training, which is a classi- 
fication available to them in Pennsyl- 
vania immediately upon graduation from 
an accredited Engineering School anc 
later as Registered Professional Engi 
neers upon obtaining the necessary ex 
perience in Engineering-type work. Thi 
is important from several angles. It en: 
courages continued self-development an¢ 
guards against a loss of interest in his 
chosen profession. Also, the attainment! 
of Professional Engineer status gives é 
the to ap- 
proach a customer with confidence ané 


man credentials necessary 
to talk with his engineering personnel 
on an equal footing. This enables ou! 

’ 
the customers 


confidence quickly and gives more weight 


representative to gain 
to his suggestions and recommendations. 

Further, we find frequently that the 
customer’s key men are also Profession@ 
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Engineers, which provides additional op- 
portunities for becoming better acquaint- 
ed by attendance at Professional Engi- 
neer meetings. This phase of self- 
development is practically a necessity for 
best results in dealing with customer 
problems through consulting engineers. 


Monthly Letter as a Training Tool 


Another opportunity for the training 
of our men is the publishing of the In- 
dustrial Sales Department’s Monthly 
Report. Originally, the sole purpose of 
this report was a monthly statistical ac- 
counting of the industrial activity in 
our territory. It has now grown to an 
average of about 15 pages, and includes 
much of a training nature. For example, 
it contains case histories of important 
jobs stirred up or sold during the month, 
newsy notes of a personal nature about 
the men—particularly if congratulations 
or credits are in order for outstanding 
work in the industry or community, a 
competitive accounting of the Divisions’ 
Sales Performances, and news of local 
competitive activity that might become 
system-wide. 
is the selec- 
tion of what is considered to be the out- 
industrial 


A feature each month 


standing sales or customer 
relation job, and for this the deserving 
the ‘“Reddy- 


representative receives 


salute” of the month. 

This report has wide circulation, go- 
ing to some 200 key men in all Com- 
It is of great value 
in making these men industrial sales 
minded, and many of their 
active support have resulted from their 


pany departments. 
instances 


better appreciation of our problems as 
outlined in the monthly report. 


Use of Sales Tools in Training 


We stress the value of all of 
sales tools as training materials. 


our 
For 
example, we expect each representative 
to peruse carefully, current issues of 
Electrified Industry and to remember 
applicable cases as they call among the 
40 per cent of our customers who re- 
ceive this outstanding magazine of elec- 
tric applications. They are also pre- 
pared to show customers who do not 
receive the magazine regularly, pictures 
and stories of new applications suitable 
to their particular plants. The same 
procedure is followed with the various 
of Electric’ Heat in Industry, 
Chromalox News, ete. 

We want our men to make judicious 
use of available Company facilities and 
equipment which can help prove our 


Issues 
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points with customers. These facilities 
include mechanical and electrical test 
equipment and trained personnel capa- 
ble of making lighting and wiring lay- 
outs and general plant surveys. At one 
of our recent training meetings we asked 
ourselves the question as to what extent 
the Company was justified in offering 
to do test, survey and layout work for 
Also, what kinds of tests 
and surveys had greatest sales value, 
and how the information obtained in 
one customer survey could be used to 
advantage among several customers to 
spread out the rather considerable cost 
of such work. We are still batting this 
one around. 
During 


customers. 


the Fall 1949 


Lighting Campaign we 


Industrial 
introduced a 
new feature—that of supplying to each 
of our divisions, demonstration lighting 
units to be used for trial installations in 
customers’ plants. “These units were of 
a universal industrial type that could 
be installed and removed easily, giving 
the customers (and equally important, 
the employees) a practical demonstra- 
tion of the need for improved lighting 
in certain parts of the plant. These 
demonstration units have been of great 
help in accomplishing many quick sales 
among the smaller industries. 


Conference Results Demonstrated 


While on the subject of the Fall of 
1949 Lighting Campaign, you may be 
interested to know that we used some 
of the time of one of the recent train- 
ing sessions to take that campaign apart 
to find out what there was about it 
that was good, and what was not good. 
The spontaneous, frank observations of 
the men concerning that campaign were: 

1. A lighting campaign is a good 

door-opener to get representatives 

into parts of the plant not ordi- 
narily visited. This leads to po- 
tential sales of other services. 

2. Lighting is an application which 
can be used by all customers, and 

a campaign gets the representatives 

to visit greater numbers of cus- 

tomers within the specified period. 


~ 


w 


A plant improved by good light- 
ing is a natural for the considera- 
tion of further plant improve- 
ments, particularly air condition- 
ing, painting, etc. 

4. Any campaign conducted in the 
Fall of the year has the disadvan- 
tage of coming at a time when the 
customer’s budget for plant im- 
provements is practically exhausted. 
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This may prevent a sale or delay 
it considerably. 

Campaigns of any kind tend to 
cause men to hold up on sales they 
know materialize in the 
near future so they will get credit 
for them during the campaign 
period. 


n 


would 


6. During the period of a campaign, 
approximately 75 per cent of avail- 
able promotion time is spent on 
that particular application. This 
may lead to temporary neglect of 
sales of other important applica- 
tions. 


~J 


A lighting campaign is easier for 
new men to carry on than a cam- 
paign for heating or some other 
type of application because in gen- 
eral less knowledge of detailed 
process is required. 

8. During the period of a campaign 
we are likely to be trying to sell 
the customer on some particular 
application when actually he wants 
to talk to us about some other ap- 
plication for which he feels he has 
greater This conflict may 
slow up the sale of both applica- 
tions and depreciate customer re- 
lations. 

9. Is the E. A. R. obtained from a 

lighting campaign as great as from 


need. 


the sales of other applications that 
might have been made with like 
effort during that period? 

With a little help from the confer- 
ence leader, all of these points were 
resolved satisfactorily to clear the think- 
ing on the subject and to set the stage 
for more intelligent sales planning and 
promotion. We like to think of this 
example of conference technique as typi- 
fying our constant effort to improve 
sales management by listening to and 
applying the sound thinking of our 
firing-line men. 


Training in Customer and Public Relations 


The improvement of customer and 
public relations is stressed at our train- 
ing conferences by emphasis on the de- 
portment of the representative while 
in the customer's presence or in_ his 
plant. For example, we point out the 
need for our men to observe all of the 
customers’ regulations concerning smok- 
ing or other personal conduct, and the 
safety regulations existing within the 
plant. 

We urge our men to make friendly 
suggestions on matters which would be 
to the customer’s advantage even though 
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such suggestions might have no direct 
bearing on the use of our service. In 
addition, we think it important to keep 
customers informed in advance of any 
of our plant or tariff changes that would 
affect his operations; to tell him of 
meetings, research facilities, etc., avail- 
able for his benefit; and to help him 
develop his market and make use of 
additional plant capacity or vacant 
building space. We are also on the 
watch for sources of raw materials or 
equipment the customer may need, im- 
provements in materials handling and 
production line flow and new products 
that might be manufactured as a sup- 
plementary line to smooth out month- 
to-month production curves. 


Waste and Surplus Disposal 


We help customers dispose of surplus 
equipment and waste materials (this is 
doubly important if the surplus equip- 
ment and waste materials are in any 
sense competitive with our services), 
help them locate and get contractors on 
the job, provide program material for 
their employee meetings, compliment 
them on accomplishments of a local or 
national nature, cultivate their inter- 
ests and hobbies and take them on trips 
to inspect the Company’s plants and 
equipment (such as proposed for our 
new Sunbury plant openhouse). 

These activities have several advan- 
tages in addition to their direct appli- 
cation to sales. They act as a reminder 
to the customer of our friendly service 
in the event he is approached by a “rate 
scalper,” give him an appreciation of 
the reasons back of some seemingly 
strange procedures followed by a regu- 
lated industry, provide a reservoir of 
potential purchasers of Company securi- 
ties, etc. 


Reddy Kilowatt Letters 


We had occasion just recently dur- 
ing a severe sleet storm in a portion of 
our territory to need all of the customer 
relations we had been able to develop 
over the years. Some customers were 
out of service for considerable periods 
even though we brought in over 700 
linemen to restore services in the area. 
We were unable, of course, to keep in 
constant personal touch with all cus- 
tomers during their period of interrup- 
tion. Therefore, many were sent a 
friendly Reddy Kilowatt letter telling 
them that we appreciated their incon- 
venience and patience, and assuring them 
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that we were still working night and 
day to restore their usual good service. 
This letter had great acceptance from 
quarters that could have been very em- 
barrassing. 

In addition to the training we give 
our men on factors involved in direct 
competition such as the replacement 
of private generation with purchased 
power, we encourage them also to keep 
up with the general competitive situa- 
tion. The purpose of this training is to 
encourage customers to use their op- 
tional dollars for equipment which util- 
izes our services instead of perhaps for 
some totally unrelated items. 

Information needed by the representa- 
tives for such work includes price trends 
and market conditions in the customer’s 
business, his tax status and depreciation 
and equipment purchasing policies, the 
factors which affect his break-even point, 
etc. Relations have been improved in 
many instances because our representa- 
on these 
ters to the point where he could help 
the customer make the best possible use 
of his money for plant improvements 


tive has been informed mat- 


or expansions. 

We are at present compiling a Prod- 
uct Survey of the manufacturing plants 
in our territory, in which will be listed 
the principal products of each. Copies 
of this survey will be distributed to the 
contributing customers, to build up a 
greater interdependence by stimulating 


trading among producers in the area. 


Supervision 

‘There are several parts of our work 
which may be singled out as primarily 
of a supervisory nature. Among these 
are the constant attempts to have the 
representatives so arrange their neces- 
sary routine work that it may be com- 
pleted in a minimum of time, thereby 
making available a maximum of sales 
promotion time. We introduced a time 
study among our representatives about 
three years ago and learned that desk 
duties, customer service work, work for 
other departments ““dis- 
placed persons” time, together with non- 


and similar 


organized methods employed, resulted 
in only about 23 per cent of a repre- 
sentative’s time being available for the 
direct promotion of sales. We sifted the 
work of the representative, discarded or 
transferred as much of the non-produc- 
tive as possible, streamlined what re- 
mained and learned upon _rechecking 
about a year ago that the available time 
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for promotion had increased to 52 per 
cent. We are still whittling away x 
the non-productive 48 per cent. 


Simplify Record Keeping 


One of the ways in which we stream. 
lined necessary desk work was to jp. 
troduce a complete new system of cal] 
slips, prospective business records and 
summary reports of accomplishments, 
The parts of this record system were 
so arranged and keyed that the only 
requirement on the part of the repre. 
sentative after making a call was to 
place a few x’s or numbers in prepared 
squares, fill in the customer’s name and 
briefly outline what was accomplished 
during the call. The processing of the 
call slip into continuing records of pros- 
pective new business, summaries, month- 
ly reports, etc., is now just a matter 
of simplest clerical help. 

In addition to cutting down the time 
required for an onerous task, the new 
system gave us flexible records, showing 
within a few minutes for any division 
the available business according to the 
various types of applications. This pros- 
pective business file is also useful to the 
divisions in preparing estimates of sales 
for the budget year ahead, and makes 
realistic and quick a job that was pre- 
viously very approximate and time con- 
suming. 

Each representative has his own file 
of active jobs and can determine his 
own performance ahead of any inquiry 
on the part of his supervisor. In addi- 
tion to the prospective business forms, 
our men keep the usual simplified rec- 
ords of customer information to facili- 
tate negotiations whether by visit, tele- 
phone call or correspondence. 


Reduce “Displaced Persons” Time 


We have worked with other depart- 
ments of the Company to get them to 
assume their full share of work which 
our men had been doing to some degree 
for them. For example, we have 4 
department which negotiates rights-of- 
way, except that in some cases they 
have been asking the power salesmen 
to do it for them. Also, we have a bill- 
ing group whose job it is to calculate 
and_ check bills. In some 
instances our representatives were being 
asked to calculate particularly compli- 
cated bills, or at least to check them. 
Now, such bills are simply released 
through the representative for whatever 
value they might be in current nego 
tiations. 


customers’ 
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Need for Mass Sales Promotions 


In a further attempt to reduce selling 
costs, we have been doing some work on 
determining the effort required to make 
asale, and found in a recent overall sur- 
vey that an average of 11 calls is re- 
quired from the time an idea is intro- 
duced with a customer until the sale can 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 
ARE TAILOR-MADE 


we 








be completed. It is well known, of 
course, that industrial sales are tailor- 
made and, therefore, move understand- 
ably slow. In rare instances simple sales 
can be completed within a month or 
two, but we have recently completed 
many on which we have been pecking 
away for more than 10 years. 

We are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that there is a good prospect of 
reducing the cost of selling industrial 
power by carrying on certain promotions 
in cooperation with manufacturers of 
utilization equipment. In such cases the 
manufacturers our representative 
can combine their resources and abilities 
to put on worthwhile meetings and dem- 
onstrations that will be attractive to 
many customers. We have found in pre- 


and 


liminary discussions that the manufac- 
turers are very willing to assume their 
responsibilities in such meetings. Our 
job in the combined promotions carried 
on up to this time has been largely to 
encourage customer attendance. We like 
this of course because we feel that the 
opportunity of shepherding customers to 
and from such meetings provides addi- 
tional openings for improving customer 
relations. An example of this coopera- 
tion in action is the series of customer 
meetings at which the Westinghouse 
“Productive Power Show” was featured. 


Budget and Quotas 
We mentioned previously that we 
established a budget of anticipated sales 
each year. This budget is the summary 
of the individual knowledge and esti- 
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mates of each representative for his par- 
ticular group of customers, tempered 
occasionally by special knowledge the 
General Office may have of conditions 
ahead in a particular industry. After a 
budget has been completed from division 
estimates, it becomes the basis of quotas 
toward which the divisions direct their 
sales efforts. 

Monthly records of accomplishments 
are kept, and this information is trans- 
mitted to all divisions showing relative 
performance. In addition to quotas on 
business obtained, each division also has 
a quota on the number of sales calls its 
men are to make, the number of sched- 
uled Planned Sales Presentations cover- 
ing specific applications in customers’ 
plants, and the number and customer at- 
tendance of scheduled Mass Sales Pro- 
motions. 


Rating System for Division Performance 


All of these quotas are built into a 
rating system by which the performance 
of the various Divisions is compared. 
This rating system takes into considera- 
tion: 

Quota accomplishment 

Effectiveness in carrying out the Com- 

pany’s Sales Programs 

Effectiveness in planning sales work 

Customer relations 

Quality of sales personnel, and 

Leadership of supervisory force. 
Although no prizes are given for fa- 
vorable positions in the rating system, it 
can be readily understood that competi- 
tion is keen among the Divisions not to 
be too far down the list after all the 
points are added up. 


Incentives 

During the past lighting campaign we 
went into incentives for the first time. 
In that campaign we arranged for the 
salesmen finishing one-two-three in the 
number of points scored to spend some 
time at Nela Park so that they might 
become even better informed on lighting 
sales possibilities and in a position to help 
their fellow workers who did not have 
the same excellent results in their light- 
ing sales efforts. 

Some comment heard that it 
would seem more appropriate to send 
the losers to Nela Park for apparently 
they needed the information most. How- 


was 


ever, it is our opinion that those who 
have demonstrated greatest self-interest 
and ability will be most likely to put this 
advanced training to most effective use. 

We are forming a Sales Honor Club 


this vear. The members will be Sales 
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Department personnel, of all sales classi- 
fications, who have met certain minimum 
requirements in sales and sales training. 
A dinner meeting will honor the group 
winners—who will receive plaques, and 
individuals—who will receive certificates 
and appropriate mementos. Of interest 
to this particular discussion is the fact 
that both training and supervision are 
prominently recognized in determining 
qualifications for membership in this 


Club. 


Optimum Sales Calls 


We have made some studies leading 
up to the optimum frequency of calls on 
customers. In case you may be inter- 
ested, we have found that we get ade- 
quate coverage by calling on 21 per cent 
of them once a year, 23 per cent twice a 
year, 23 per cent three times a year, 17 
per cent four times a year, 10 per cent 
six times a year and 6 per cent twelve or 
more times a year. One requirement in 
calls is that every customer shall be 
visited at least once each year. 


Mailing Lists 


For the most part, the Division sales 
units make up their own mailing lists for 
promotional pieces, inviting customers to 
meetings, etc. We offer little supervision 
in the preparation of such lists, but sug- 
gest that they include customers who 
show greatest promise either by their 
progressive attitude or by their obvious 
need for whatever it is we are promoting 
at the time. 


JOHNVy 


0 


@ 
C 


‘ 


REDDYSALOTE!/ 


Division Commercial Managers Conferences 


Many of the problems relating to 
supervision of field personnel are talked 
out at round-table conferences between 
the Division Commercial Managers and 
the Sales Department heads. These 
meetings are held at intervals of about 6 
weeks. 
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A Good Sales Offense Is the 
Best Defense 

The stress we now place on training 
and supervision in developing effective 
industrial sales promotion is somewhat 
new even to us. It is a departure from 
the defensive approach formerly so com- 
mon among utility companies. Even now 
I can sense reluctance among my asso- 
ciates in other Companies who feel that 
power salesmen should be left pretty 
much to plod their own ways, learning 
from hard knocks and smugly ignoring 
principles and procedures so successful in 
other sales classifications. “These have 
probably not experienced the potency of 
a combination of the Sales Profession 
with the Engineering Profession. 

The objective in establishing budgets, 
definite quotas, rating systems, man-to- 
man competition—yes, even 
salesmen into leadership situations—is 
certainly not intended to depreciate self- 
esteem or the regard in which a profes- 


pushing 


sional-type man is held by others. On 
the contrary, we feel that really good 
men thrive on beating reasonable bogeys, 
realistic deadlines and fair competition. 
When they have made the grade we like 
to be prompt with acknowledgments and 


deserved recognition. 


“The proof of the pudding—” 
Power like 


Here’s one that pretty well sums up the 


Salesmen case histories. 
effectiveness of our methods, and gives 
us assurance and encouragement to go 


One of our representatives—we'll 





on. 
call him Johnny, for that’s his name— 
had been calling regularly on a customer 
who suddenly wanted an extension to a 
new location. However, because of con- 
struction difficulties, we would be unable 
to furnish service within the specified 
time. Also, our construction guarantee 
for the speculative-type business involved 
would result in substantial interest pay- 
ments by the customer. 

Johnny had done his sales and cus- 
tomer relations duties well, and there- 





fore felt no hesitancy in suggesting 
even arranging for—the temporary use 
of Diesel generating equipment which 
had been replaced by purchased power at 
a nearby location. Further, he reminded 
the customer that he could use Company 
securities for deposit in place of cash, at 
a neat saving in interest cost. 

We might have felt apprehensive of 
deliberately introducing a Diesel into a 
customer's plant had Johnny been negli- 
gent either in learning or applying prac- 
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Making Our Own Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 189) 


schedule, most of these pitfalls can be 
avoided. 

A further factor closely related to the 
above and one almost invariably taken 
into account by management in con- 
sidering an employee for advancement, 
is the reputation he enjoys in the com- 
munity at large. Business organizations 
can ill afford to place in positions of 
responsibility men who fail to have the 
respect and confidence of members of the 
community which they serve. Not only 
may the financial success of the company 
be affected through loss of customers, 
but the attraction of desirable personnel 
may be retarded to a considerable degree. 


Personnel Are the Measure 
of the Company 

While it is true that a company is 
known by the quality of its product, it is 
equally true that a company prospers in 
the long run in direct proportion to the 
competence and integrity of its person- 
nel and it cannot be placed in such a 
position that the attraction of personnel 
of high caliber is jeopardized. In this 
latter consideration, few industries are 


P.U.A.A. Convention Elects New Officers, Makes 
162 Awards in Better Copy Contest 


UBLIC Utility Advertisers set the 

stage in their Annual Convention in 
Kansas City, Mo., May 11 and 12, for 
a stepped-up tempo in the fight against 
socialization of the electric light and 
power industry. J. B. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of the Texas Electric Service Co., 
and J. Stanford Smith of General Elec- 
tric Co. emphasized the need for action 
on this major problem. Tom Collins of 
City National Bank, Kansas City, 
stressed the value of public opinion. 

New officers of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association elected for next 
vear were: President, W. B. 


The 


Hewson, 
3rooklyn Union Gas Co.; Ist vice 


tical salesmanship. In a sense we were 
“treading on eggs,” and this could have 
been disastrous if the eggs of “customer 
relations” had been scattered about hap- 
hazardly. As it was, the eggs of ‘“‘cus- 
tomer relations” were in good order— 
upright—and as you scientifically-minded 
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more directly affected than the utilis 
industry whose very freedom and Dri 
vately owned status in the present polit 
cal climate is dependent to a very large 
degree upon favorable public relation: 


Devotion to the Job 

Finally, success in his job or career 
as in life itself, comes to an individud 
only as he is able to lose himself in hj 
work. When our jobs become mor 
important to us than the clock on th 
wall, and we literally find each day pass 
ing too rapidly for the work which we 
want to accomplish, we are truly on the 
right path. Paradoxically, success doe 
He wh 
achieves it does so because he has no 
been seeking promotion and success per 
se but has devoted his energies and abil. 
ities toward doing his job better than it 


not come to him who seeks it. 


has to be done through pure devotion t 
that job. 

Abraham Lincoln once expressed a bit 
of wisdom which, in its broader sense, 
pretty well sums up what has been said 
here: “I will prepare myself, and my 
chance will come.” 


J. E. Canfield, Wisconsin 
Power & Light Co.; 2nd vice president, 
P. L. Penfield, The Detroit Edison Co.; 
3rd vice president, W. G. Heren, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri; and treasurer, 
Mead Schenck, Interstate Power Co. 

Closing feature of the convention was 
presentation of awards in the country’ 
oldest copy writing competition. Now in 
its 29th year, the P.U.A.A. Better Copy 
Contest drew over 2,000 entries in 2( 
different classifications. One hundred 
and sixty-two certificates of excellence 
were presented by this year’s contest 
chairman, Walter G. Heren, Union 
Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


president, 


people know, were capable in this posi 
tion of supporting substantial additional 
sales. 

The happy ending of course—the cus 
tomer and Company were fully satisfied. 
Johnny was happy too. He had earned 2 
“Reddysalute!” 
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Some Current Collection Practices 
and ‘Their Effect on Customer Relations 


By H. S. Hahn 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 


and 
By F. J. Flom 


The Detroit Edison Company 


An address before the National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Accountants, 


HE FREE enterprise system, as 

we have known it, is today fight- 

ing for its very existence. In a 
large part of the world it has been re- 
placed by communism; in England it has 
been gradually giving way to socialism. 
Among the first industries to be national- 
ized in England were the public utilities. 
In our own country, we have, during 
the last 15 years, witnessed the growth 
of public power. The present adminis- 
tration is sympathetic toward this pro- 
gram and can be expected to promote it 
still further. The privately owned util- 
ities of the country should, therefore, be 
well in the forefront of the fight to pre- 
vent further incursions by government 
In this fight, 
all utility employees have a very vital 
interest. 


into the field of business. 


Employees who have contacts 
with customers are in the fortunate posi- 
tion of being able to help sell the Ameri- 
can Public on the advantages of pri- 
vate ownership and operation of public 
utilities. 


A Special Challenge 


who are in collection 
work are presented with a very special 
challenge. Our public contacts are not 
only among the most difficult, but also 
in many ways the most important. Fail- 
ure to deal intelligently (and sympa- 
thetically when appropriate) with cus- 
tomers who owe past-due bills, can very 
quickly destroy goodwill which it has 
taken years to build. On the other hand, 
through skillful handling of the collec- 
tion transaction we can maintain and 


Those of us 


even build customer goodwill. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
Credit and Collection Subcommittee of 
the EEI and the Customer Collections 
Committee of the AGA sent out ques- 
tionnaires covering current industry 
Practices in several areas of collection 
work, 


Replies to the questionnaires were 


Louisville, Ky., April 17-19, 1950 


received from 71 companies having 16,- 
887,645 electric customers, and 11,040,- 
259 gas customers. This report sum- 
marizes the practices of those companies 
and wherever appropriate, includes the 
observations and opinions of the com- 
mittee responsible for its compilation. 
When the number of answers to a par- 
ticular question do not add up to 71, 
it means that some companies did not 
answer the question or that the answer 
could not be used. 


Use of Collection Letters 
One of the surprising things brought 
out by the questionnaire is the fact that 
only thirteen of the utilities reporting 
write any collection letters before re- 
accounts to collectors. This 
might indicate a tendency in the indus- 
try to throw all accounts into one basket, 
using the same notices for all customers. 
The utilities using collection letters feel 

that they offer these advantages: 

1. Special recognition for customers 
of long standing or with excep- 
tionally good credit records. Even 
a small amount of such personal- 
ized handling is definitely a step 
in the direction of good customer 
relationship. 


ferring 


2. Additional collection steps beyond 
the printed notices reduce the num- 
ber of referred to 


accounts col- 


lectors. 


Elimination of Field Collectors 
There has been considerable discus- 
sion in the industry during the last few 
years about the use of field collectors. 
In a few instances, such field collections 
have been eliminated on the ground 
that they constitute an unnecessary op- 
erating expense; that a “deluxe service” 
is being operated for a small per cent of 
the customers. These companies have 
substituted field representatives for the 
collectors. When necessary, they call 


at the customer’s premises to disconnect 
the service, but they are not permitted 
to accept any payments. 

The committee was anxious to learn 
how many utilities had discontinued field 
collections. Except for three utilities, all 
of those answering the questionnaire re- 
ported that they are still accepting pay- 
ments in the field. However, several of 
the utilities indicated that they are mak- 
ing a more sparing use of collectors. 
This deduction is based on the replies 
to the following question: 


“What per cent of the accounts that 
you receive for collection treatment 
are referred to field collectors?” 


Present time 3yearsago  % 
A. 


10 years ago _% 


Twenty-nine utilities reported a 
smaller percentage of accounts referred 
to collectors now than 10 years ago; 18 
reported a decrease from 3 years ago. 
The percentage of accounts received for 
collection action that are being referred 
to collectors at the present time are as 
high as 80 per cent, with the majority 
ranging between 35 and 60 per cent. 


Cost of Field Collections 
The committee is well aware of the 
field collections. It 
does, however, want to call attention 
to what it considers to be some of the 
dangers from a customer relations stand- 
point of the ‘“‘no field collections” policy: 


cost involved in 


1. Even though the customer may 
know about the policy, he is likely 
to resent the field representative’s 
refusal to accept a payment. 

2. Refusals to accept payments might 
increase the number of non-pay- 
ment service disconnections. 

Ratio of Collectors to Total Number of 

Customers Served 


The relationship of the number of 
collectors to the total number of cus- 
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tomers served is, of course, affected by 
a number of variables; such as, metro- 
politan or urban territory; extent of in- 
dustrialization; economic status of the 
average customer; etc. We have at- 
tempted to recognize some of these dif- 
ferences in our questionnaire, which 
showed that the ratio of collectors to 
the total number of customers served 
ranged, for the majority of companies 
replying, from 1 collector for every 


10,000 to 1 for every 30,000 customers. 


Minimum .Amount of Accounts Referred 


to Collectors 

A considerable change has occurred in 
the last 10 years. Collectors’ salaries 
have increased from 50 per cent to 100 
per cent. The value of the dollar has 
decreased some 30 to 40 per cent. These 
changes mean that we are spending 
more money on each collector’s call. In 
view of these circumstances, the com- 
mittee wanted to determine how many 
companies, if any, had raised the mini- 
mum amount of accounts (exclusive of 
finals) referred to collectors. The fol- 
lowing is the answer to this question: 


No Amount 


No change given $1.25 $1.é 
43 a | 
The committee also tabulated the 


present minimums of both current and 
final accounts for those companies which 
furnished this information: 


Present Minimum for Collector Calls 


Current Accounts 


Minimum No. of Companies 
0.00 3 
1.00 2 
2.00 5 
2.50 2 
3.00 7 
4.00 3 
5.00 20 
7.00 1 
8.00 3 
10.00 § 
15.00 2 
20.00 l 
No. of companies 
reporting AT 
Twelve ‘companies reported mini- 


mums on current accounts, but did not 


furnish an answer for final accounts. 
It might be assumed that those compa- 
nies do not have a minimum on final 
accounts and could be added to the 9 
companies so reporting. As indicated 
by the above statistics, 22 of the 46 
utilities that answered the question do 
not refer final accounts under $3.00 to 


collectors; 35 utilities reported a mini- 


50 $2.00 
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mum of $5.00 or higher on current 
accounts. 


Latitude Granted Collectors 


All but three of the companies re- 
ported that they allow their collectors 
to use discretion in the field; all but 
seven permit their collectors to accept 
partial payments. The answers to both 
of these questions show that on the 
whole, the industry is recognizing the 
circumstances of the customers when 
carrying on field collection work. One 
of the companies that has eliminated 
field collections, specified that its field 
representatives are authorized to grant 
additional time in case of sickness, death, 
or other unusual circumstances. 


Use Made of Service Disconnections 


The results of the questionnaire dis- 
close that, on the whole, service dis- 
connections are being used sparingly. 
True, there are differences between com- 
panies in the extent to which they are 
used. These differences are undoubted- 
ly due in part to the character of the 


Minimum Raised 


$3.00 $4.00 $5.00 
6 3 1 } 


territory served; partly to the differ- 
We 


that the ratio of service disconnections 


ences in company policies. found 


to the total number of customers served 


Final Accounts 


Minimum No. of Companies 
9 


0.00 
0.25 1 
0.50 l 
1.00 11 
2.00 2 
3.00 5 
5.00 4 
7.00 3 
10.00 5 
15.00 4 
Depends on 
Credit Record l 


4 6 


10 months of 1949 for 45 
the 
ranged from a low of 1 disconnection 


for the first 


per cent of companies reporting 
for every 800 customers to | disconnec- 


tion for every 100 customers. 


Service Restoration Charge 
A charge for restoring a service that 
has been disconnected for non-payment 
is usually justified by two arguments: 
1. The customer should pay for the 
extra expense that he has caused. 
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ho 


Knowing that he will have to pay 

such a charge, the customer wil] 

make a stronger effort to avoid 
having the service turned off, 

Although a majority of utilities have 
a re-connection charge, some considera- 
tion might be given to these observations 
brought out in the committee’s discus- 
sion: 

1. The amount collected through re. 

connection charges represents only 

a small part of the total collection 

expense. 

2. A re-connection charge tends to 
have an adverse effect on customer 
relations. 

The questionnaire shows the present 
practices of the companies answering this 
question to be: 

No charge, 21; $1.00 charge, 30; 
$1.50 charge, 3; $2.00 charge, 9. 

Seven companies reported that their 
collectors wear uniforms. In three of 
these companies, however, field collec- 
tions are handled by a combination col- 
lector and service Of the four 
remaining companies, the number of col- 
lectors were 1, 3, 5, and 38 respectively. 
Three of the companies paid for the 
uniforms; one paid one half of the cost. 
Only one company (38 collectors) paid 
for cleaning and pressing the uniforms. 


man. 


Collection Agencies 


collection 
to be the 
subject of a questionnaire. The com- 
mittee’s purpose was to find out if the 
industry was making the maximum use 
of this very effective bill payment me- 
It was also the committee’s pur- 
operating 


The advantages of using 
agencies are too well known 


dium. 
pose to determine current 
practices in connection with collection 
agencies. 

Sixty-four of the 70 companies re- 
porting stated that they are using col- 
lection agencies. One company is in the 
process of setting up agencies. Three 
of the remaining five reporting in the 
negative were comparatively small com- 
panies. 

American Express Agencies were used 
by twelve companies, seven of which 
also had a substantial number of their 
own agencies. 


Ratio of Collection Agencies to Customers 
Collection agencies provide these ad- 

vantages, all of which make a contribu- 

tion to good customer relations: 

1. A convenience for the customer. 

2. A curb on past-due bills. 

3. Establishment of a closer contact 
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with a number of commercial cus- 
tomers. 

4, An opportunity for the person or 
firm having the agency to provide 
another service for his customers. 

To, profit fully from these advantages, 
it is important to have a good distribu- 
tion of collection agencies. ‘here is no 
known formula, as far as the committee 
knows, for determining what constitutes 
a good distribution. An answer worthy 
of thought, however, is that agencies 
should be located in all shopping centers ; 
such as, primary (downtown), second- 
ary, and neighborhood. 

The committee felt that it would be 
helpful to compare the ratio of collec- 
tion agencies to the number of custom- 
ers for all of the companies reporting. 
The wide variation in the use of col- 
lection agencies is well illustrated by this 
comparison, the range being from one 
agency for every 41,000 customers to 
one agency for every 300 customers. 


Percent of Bills Paid at Collection Agencies 


The per cent of bills paid at collec- 
tion agencies ranges all the way from 
| per cent to 70 per cent of the bills 
be expected, the 
larger percentages are for metropolitan 


rendered. As is to 


areas. 

The results of our questionnaire show 
that as a whole, the industry can make 
a considerably greater use of collection 
agencies. 

Eighteen utilities reported that they 
had agents. One ques- 
tionnaire was noted “How Can You 
The committee doesn’t 
have the that 
It does feel, that 
unauthorized agencies can be kept at 


unauthorized 


Stop Them ?” 
presume to answer to 
question. however, 
aminimum if you have a good distribu- 
A substan- 
unauthorized 


tion of authorized agencies. 
tial number of agents 
would probably indicate that they are 
filling a real need and should be placed 
in the authorized status. One company 
reported that unauthorized agency col- 
lection incidents average less than one 
every 2 or 3 years. This company op- 
erates in a metropolitan area and has a 
ratio of one collection agency for about 


every 700 customers. 


Types of Businesses Used for 
Collection Agencies 
The most popular types of businesses 
being used for collection agencies are 
banks and drug stores. Groceries, ap- 
pliance shops, and hardware stores fol- 
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low quite closely. A variety of other 
businesses are chosen including general 
merchandise stores, variety stores, real 
estate offices, cleaning establishments, 
service stations, post offices and libraries. 


Fees Paid to Collection Agents 
The following is a summarization of 
the most common fees being paid, the 
utilities bearing the cost in all instances: 


Amount 
No. of Companies 


Ns. 


l 2 


Six graduated commission plans were 
reported. Typical of such plans is the 
following: 

5¢ a bill for the first 200 bills col- 

lected. 
3¢ a bill for the next 700 bills col- 

lected. 

2¢ a bill for any excess over 900 bills. 

Fixed salaries; flat monthly commis- 
sion; an assured monthly minimum were 
Only four 
companies paid commissions on a_per- 


other variations reported. 


centage of the bill basis, 3 per cent being 
used by one company; 2 per cent by 
two companies; and 1 per cent by an- 
other. Three companies reported that 
they did not pay any commission to the 
agents. 

For the most part, remittances are 
mailed in by the agents. “Pick-ups” by 
the utility are limited to a few com- 
panies with a relatively small number 
of agencies. In the ‘‘mail remittance” 
arrangement, 48 utilities pay the post- 
age; in 7 instances, it is paid by the 
agent. 

Advertising Collection Agencies 

Such advertising is primarily for the 
purpose of: 

1. Giving publicity to a new agency. 

2. Informing a customer about the 

nearest agencies when he moves 

into a new neighborhood. 
The 


used to accomplish these ends are: 


most common mediums. being 

1. Sign on the agent’s premises. 

2. Plywood cutouts, such as “Reddy 
Kilowatt” on the agent’s premises. 

3. Decals on the window or door of 
agency. 

4. Listing the agencies on the back 
of the bills. This is perhaps not 
too feasible for the larger utilities. 

5. A periodic listing, once or twice 

a year, of all the companies’ agen- 

cies on a leaflet which can be given 

to new customers; can be sent out 
with all bills; or can be passed 


Llo¢ 2¢ 
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out in the companies’ offices. One 
company has named its leaflet 
“Here Are Step Saver Maps.” 
The leaflet includes a map show- 
ing locations of the agencies in a 
metropolitan area of 112,000 cus- 
tomers. 

6. Notice to all customers in the area 
when a new agency is established. 


Fixed Amount Per Bill 


3¢ 4¢ 44¢ 416¢ b¢ 
6 2 2 23 
7. Special notice or letter to new 
customers which is feasible in 


smaller. companies. 
8. Newspaper and radio advertising. 
One company reported that it pro- 
vides and maintains an electric sign in 
front of the agencies’ place of business. 


Collection of Past-Due Bills by Agencies 


Forty-four utilities reported that they 
permit their agents to accept payment 
of past-due bills. Seventeen companies 
restrict their agents to the collection of 
current bills. 
lect 


Allowing agents to col- 
past-due bills constitutes another 
service for customers. It also raises the 
problem, however, of how to prevent 
collection action between the time the 
payment is made and the time it reaches 
the office. The only effective method to 
do this would be for the agent to tele- 
phone the utility when payment is ac- 
cepted on a past-due bill. Only two 
companies reported that this is being 
done. The other most frequently men- 
tioned safeguards were: 

1. Checking with the agent before 

working accounts. This plan is 

somewhat impractical for the larg- 
er companies. 
Daily remittances by agent. 


Ww bo 


Checking with the customer be- 
fore turning off the services. 

In spite of these safeguards it ap- 
pears that permitting agents to accept 
payment of past-due bills does result in 
some collection work after the payment 
has been made. The possibilities of such 
collection action is considerably lessened 
when past-due_ bill can be 
company offices with 
prompt notification to the collection de- 
partment. 


payments 


made only at 


For the most part, the larger utilities 
have contracts with 
agents. 


their collection 
However, among the 26 com- 
panies 
ments 


who have oral working agree- 
was one with 869 agencies; 3 
others who had over 300 agencies each; 
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and one company with 700 unauthor- 
ized agents. Thirty-seven companies 
have written contracts. The purpose of 
the written agreement is to spell out 
the terms of the agency arrangement 
and to settle any misunderstanding. One 
of the large utilities using an oral work- 
ing agreement expressed the opinion that 
it helped to promote a more personal 
and friendly feeling between the agent 
and the company. 


Company Branch Offices 

Company branch offices perform a 
number of very useful services for cus- 
tomers. Numbered among these are the 
transactions with customers who owe 
past-due bills. These transactions, with 
prompt telephone notice to the collection 
department, in many instances eliminate 
the need for a collector’s call. 

The practices of the industry with 
regard to company branch offices are not 
by any means uniform. ‘Ten companies 
operating in metropolitan areas (popu- 
lations ranging from 200,000 to 1,000,- 
000) reported that they didn’t have any 
branch offices. Other companies operat- 
ing largely in metropolitan areas make 
rather extensive use of branch offices. 
These companies apparently feel that a 
branch office in a large city can build 
goodwill for the company in the imme- 
diate community in which it is located; 
that part of this goodwill can be built 
by careful considerate treatment 
of customers who call at the offices about 


and 


a collection problem. 

The results of the questionnaire show 
that at the present time, a rather spar- 
ing use is made of this practice. Ten 
utilities have made arrangements with 
some of its customers (and the custom- 
er’s banks) to have bills sent directly to 
the bank. The bill is 


deducted from the customer's checking 


amount of the 


account and the receipt portion of the 
bill is returned to the customer by the 
bank, the 


The arrangement appears to have some 


same as a cancelled check. 
advantages and is a rather painless way 
to pay a bill. (If you happen to be one 


of those fortunate individuals who 
doesn’t have to worry about the balance 
in his checking account. ) 

In a follow-up of the original ques- 
tionnaire, 7 utilities reported that they 
felt the arrangement to be worthwhile; 
2 replied in the negative, and one was 
non-committal. As is to be expected, 
all 10 utilities reported that the ar- 
rangement was in effect only for a small 


per cent of their customers. 
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Credit Files—Current Practices 

We do not ordinarily think of col- 
lection activities as affording opportuni- 
ties to build goodwill, and yet, the pos- 
sibilities of doing just that are great. 
Not, of course, in the case of the dead- 
beat customers, but rather in the bulk 
of our collection work which involves 
people who have good intentions. A 
variety of causes underlie their failure 
sickness, unemployment, inade- 
plain 


to pay: 


quate income, or perhaps just 
oversight. 

A credit file enables a collection de- 
partment, especially in a metropolitan 
area, to approach the treatment given 
to a customer in a small community. In 
a small town a customer remains an 
he doesn’t become just an ac- 


count number. 


entity ; 
Everyone in Smithville, 
tor instance, knows Bill Brown. He 
has that the 
corner for thirty years. Before his wife’s 


lived in white house on 
serious illness, he had paid most of his 
bills on time. The doctor and hospital 
bills, however, put a crimp in his pocket- 
book. Naturally, we'll carry his ac- 
count longer than someone who has just 
moved into town; or longer than we 
would carry “Slow Pay Jones,” who is 
always in our hair. 

In larger communities, we can’t get 
to know our customers that well. A 
credit file, however, can be a tremen- 
Naturally, it can’t take the 
acquaintanceship 
with the customer. It does tell us, how- 
ever, how long he has been a customer; 
often his account has been re- 
ferred to the collection department; how 
man\ 


dous aid. 


place of a_ personal 


how 


times his service has been turned 
off for non-payment. The counterpart 
of Bill Brown in the city should re- 
ceive some special recognition. We may 
not know that his wife has been seri- 
ously ill. 


tell us that he has been 


Our credit file, however, will 
a customer for 
thirty vears with a good credit, record. 
Should we 


as that of “Slow Pay Jones” 


follow his account the same 
with a 
Or 


interpose some other collec- 


notice and then a collector’s call? 
should we 
tion step such as.a collection letter or 
a telephone call? Shouldn’t we also 
carry his account longer? 

Credit built up 


information can be 


in one of two types of files: 
1. A positive file in which we set up 
a record for each customer. 


~ 


2. A negative file in which we set up 
a record only for those customers 
whose accounts require collection 
action. 
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In the negative file the record oj 
the time the customer has used SeTVice, 
and has not had any overdue bills 
missing. 

The results of the questionnaire show: 


» Bs 


Companies with positive files....... 17 
Companies with negative files 24 


Companies without any credit files, ,29 


Ten companies did not answer thi 
question and it was assumed that they 
do not have any credit files. 


Industry’s Practices are Good 


It is the committee’s opinion that on 
the whole, the industry’s current prac. 
tices in the use of collectors and collec. 
tion agencies are good. 

There appear to be opportunities 
however, for: 

1. More personalized treatment of 
customers through a greater use 
of collection letters and telephone 
calls. 

2. Greater refinements in the use of 
collectors. 

3. Expansion in the use of collection 
agencies and more uniformity in 
fees paid to them. 


In spite of the cost of maintaining 
credit files, the committee invites con- 
sideration to these factors: 

1. That credit files can be of con- 
siderable aid in building good cus- 
relations which cannot be 


measured in terms of dollars and 


tomer 


cents. 

2. That a positive file gives a more 
complete story on each customer 
and is preferable to a negative file. 

3. That greater use of positive credit 
files by the industry might well 
be a step in the direction of better 
customer relations. 


Build Good Relations 


In conclusion, the committee again 
wishes to emphasize its opinion that it 
is possible to build good relations through 
intelligent collection work. As one ex- 
ample it wishes to quote from an edi- 
torial appeared recently in 4 
union paper, and which concerns a col- 
lector of one of the companies included 


which 


in the questionnaire: 


“There is one man in your organization 
I'll never forget,” he told me, as he unlocked 
the door of his daughter’s flat on......-+: 
Street so I could read the meter. The 


speaker was a colored man with graying 
temples whose face the passing years had 
etched with character. 


(Continued on page 215) 
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Determining When to Buy 


By J. D. Hogg 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


An address before the EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee Meeting, Milwaukee, 


UTILITY’S working capital as 
well as the cost of maintenance 
and new construction are marked- 
ly affected by the determination of “when 
Since the shortages of a couple 
years ago have passed, the problem has 
again become a matter of policy rather 
than of expediency. The factors involved 
are old friends or, perhaps, old enemies. 


to buy. 


As a basis for this presentation, an 
outline of the factors involved was pre- 
pared and distributed to the subcom- 
mittee assigned to the project for a dis- 
cussion of each factor. 


Basic Methods 

Basic methods for determining when 
to buy appear to fall into three cate- 
gories. 

a. Setting up a general policy based 
on a review of the economic situa- 
tion and expectations, this result- 
ing in a plan to have, with few 
exceptions, a specific period of in- 
ventory coverage, say, three months. 

b. A review of factors affecting types 
of items with a policy set for each 
type. 

c. In some cases control is item by 
item. 

No matter what method is used there 
are a number of factors to consider be- 
fore the decision on ‘‘when to buy” is 
made. Let’s take a look at each of them. 

Two broad factors are involved, Jn- 
ventory Factors and Market and Other 
Factors. 

Looking first at Inventory Factors, 
our first consideration is stock on hand 
which can be divided into three cate- 
gories : 

a. Emergency quantities, 

b. Quantities on hand for average use, 

c. Quantities on hand for specific jobs. 

We find that 
basic emergency stock of a great many 
items. 


most utilities have a 
‘This practice can certainly be 
justified on spare parts for capital equip- 
ment. If, however, there is a basic policy 
to have on hand a three-month supply, 
it is dificult to justify superimposing on 
itemergency stocks which might be, say, 
only a 10-day supply. 
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Two other factors to consider in the 
stock-on-hand picture are quantities on 
hand for average use and quantities on 
hand for specific jobs. However, they 
are tied in closely with the two factors 
under rate of use; average use, usually 
based on historical records, and known 
unusual future requirements. 


Ordering Point 
Looking at the quantities on hand for 
average use and the average-use picture 
together, we get our first glimpse, in this 
Probably 


on many purely routine, relatively un- 


study, of the ordering point. 


important items, consideration of these 
two points is as far as many of us go 
in determining the ordering point. 

Average use must be modified by con- 
sideration of change in the rate of use 
caused by growth of the company. 

Quantities on hand for specific jobs 
and unusual quantities known to be re- 
quired in the future can have a very 
serious effect on the inventory, particu- 
larly in those cases where expected jobs 
have been delayed or speeded up. In 
either case there is involved a new look 
at the ordering point. 

Several methods are used to determine 
when to have materials on hand for spe- 
cific jobs. These are: 

a. Predictions which can be obtained 
from annual budgets, 

b. Specific bills of material for jobs, 

c. Meetings with other departments, 


d. An old friend—the grapevine. 


Replenishment Time 

The next basic factor is replenish- 
ment time. Quicker deliveries now avail- 
able can enable us to reduce stock on 
hand. 

An analysis of replenishment time can 
be broken down into several separate 
operations. First is recording the use. A 
then determining the 


quantities to order, based on the policy 


second tactor 1s 


or procedures in use. Next is the pre- 
paring and approving of the requisition 
and sending it to Purchasing. 

The time involved in buying in the 
Purchasing Department may vary from 


a few minutes to weeks or even months, 
depending on market and other factors. 
Probably the obtaining of competitive 
bids on a purchase involves the greatest 
length of time. The use of blanket orders 
or annual contracts is a method used to 
and may, in 
some cases, result in lower prices. For 
example, it is not uncommon to receive 
quotations these days on “book price” 
items well below that price. If the 
quantity is sufficiently attractive for de- 
livery over a few months, or, even a 
year, quite substantial price reductions 
can result. From that point on con- 
siderable time is saved in the purchasing 
operation and the number of orders can 
be reduced. 


reduce the time element 


Delivery Time 

A fifth factor in replenishment time is 
the time required to obtain the material 
after the order has been placed. Gen- 
erally, deliveries are now so short that 
in some cases the time involved in de- 
termining how much to buy and in the 
ordering process, is greater than is re- 
quired to obtain delivery of the material. 
For many items, therefore, the major 
factor in replenishment time may be the 
buying company’s internal process. 

Replenishment time, as are most of 
the other factors, is a mutual problem 
of purchasing and stores, and each needs 
to be fully informed of the other’s ac- 
tivities and have ready access to the in- 
formation the other has. 

Discussions between the departments 
are a vital necessity in order that each 
may perform its own job most efficiently ; 
that is, in order that the company may 
obtain the best prices possible, have mini- 
mum inventory costs and material avail- 
able when required. 

Recently when inventories were exces- 
sive, unbalances on the high side were 
the rule. When inventory reduction poli- 
cies took firm hold, the problem almost 
reversed itself and some unbalances be- 
came lack of stock of individual items. 
The 


efforts were made to reduce total dollar 


problem became more acute as 


value of inventory. This tended to result 
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in a rush of small orders which was 
dangerous from a rate of use point of 
view, and inefficient from the buying 
point of view. 

Since material is of little use until 
finally disbursed, the time involved in 
the receiving operations for the first dis- 
bursement can sometimes be a major fac- 
tor in replenishment time, particularly 
for those items on which the purchaser 
conducts tests before acceptance. 


Stores Facilities 

A fourth major inventory factor in 
determining when to buy is Stores facili- 
ties which can be broken down into: 

a. Capacity, 

b. Cost of carrying inventory, 

c. Cost of receiving. 

The extent of available storage facilities 
may have a great influence on determin- 
ing, not only when to buy, but how 
much to buy. 

The useful capacity of the Stores fa- 
cilities is the basic consideration. The 
kind of material to be stored, together 
with the relative availability of inside 
and outside storage, is important. The 
problem is magnified when the system is 
expanding or when physically large items 
are involved, or, again, in periods of 
short supply where there is a tendency 
to over order. 


Copper Supplies 

Copper is a good example of the latter. 
Many of us were striving to obtain the 
necessary supplies in a rapidly rising 
market and, at the same time, we were 
faced with an unusually high consump- 
tion of copper products. One morning 
we awoke to find that the copper bubble 
had burst and it was pouring into our 
warehouses from all sides. 

Many have faced the problem of 
having a good buy available but no eco- 
nomical space in which to store the ma- 
terial. Often we would prefer to place 
an order for one car per month rather 
than three cars every three months. 

Most of the methods of allocating in- 
ventory costs to issues are arbitrary. Fre- 
quently the allocation is the same per- 
centage for items costing a mill or two 
each, as those costing thousands of dollars 
each. The problem of relating these 
arbitrary cost allocations to actual costs 
as a basis for determining when to buy 
is difficult. It would desirable, 
where possible, to determine actual costs 
of requisitioning, buving, receiving, stor- 
ing and disbursing in order to determine 


seem 
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the most economical ordering quantity 
and frequency. The cost of receiving 
materials also can vary widely, depending 
on whether or not the special facilities 
are required, to what extent the ma- 
terials are tested and whether or not 
material can go immediately to its stor- 
age or installation location or have an 
interim resting point. 

The next major factor is the overall 
policy of the Stores Department. ‘This 
has a direct effect on when to buy. 

The total dollar level of inventory is 
Whether 


inventory can be raised or should be 


subject to constant scrutiny. 


lowered is studied from the company’s 
financial position as well as the historical- 
use point of view. Principal factors af- 
fecting this policy are turnover of inven- 
tory, the growth trend of the company 
and the desire to minimize dollar invest- 
ment in inventory or in Stores facilities. 
The size and type of storage facilities is 
under long term review, involving a 
study of trends in the size of inventory, 
location of facilities, tvpe of facilities and 
whether they advantageously 
renovated or whether additional facili- 
are New methods for 


economizing on the use of facilities such 


can be 


ties required. 
as palletizing are under constant study. 

Another overall Stores policy affecting 
the decision on when to buy is the de- 
There is 
a gradually changing picture of which 


cision on where to stock items. 


location is the most economical and ef- 
fective for storing particular items. Good 
Stores planning in this respect can effec- 
tively minimize inventory. Utility prob- 
lems are 


critical in this regard 


than are manufacturing company prob- 


more 


lems, as our plant, that is, our system is 
scattered over many square miles instead 
of a few acres. A particular item in good 
supply in one Storeroom and in short 
supply in another can affect when to buy, 
particularly when costs of transportation 


between locations is considered. 


Market 

The second major division of the de- 

termination is Market and Other Fac- 
tors. 


and Other Factors 


Up to this point we have been con- 
sidering essentially matters internal to 
the buying company. Although the mar- 
ket and other factors are perhaps first 
known or considered by the Purchasing 
Department, nevertheless, they are of 
considerable, if not equal, importance to 
the Stores people and are certainly of 
equal mutual interest for formulating 
overall policy. 
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Price Structure 
Let's first look at the price structure 
factor. In utilities very few, if any, buy 
either futures or manufactured products 
on any long-term basis in anticipation of 
market strength. On the other hand, the 
holding off of buying in anticipation of 
market weakness is fairly common. 
One of our correspondents did, last 
year, investigate the possibility of pur. 
chasing copper futures on the open mar- 
ket in order to cover a requirement of 
500,000 Ib needed in some high-voltage 
cable. On the surface this appeared at- 
tractive to them, since futures were lower 
than spot. However, there would be 
numerous difficulties for them in later 
disposing of the copper if they bought 
futures for 1950 delivery and these diffi- 
culties more than offset possible savings 
and the proposal was abandoned. 
Utility buyers are giving careful con- 
sideration to overall market conditions, 
an appraisal of individual com- 
modities as large requirements 


plus 
come 
along for any individual item. 

Utility buyers are faced with buying 
conditions which do not always follow 
the general market pattern. For ex- 
ample, recently some motors increased 
in price and the following week trans- 
former prices dropped. These 
worth studying to de- 
termine, for example, why did _ trans- 


incon- 
sistencies are 
formers drop in price and what implica- 
tions are there for future utility buying? 


Quantity Discounts 

One phase of the price structure con- 
sideration is that of quantity discounts. 
This, at first blush, sounds to be only a 
consideration of how much to buy, but 
when and how much cannot be separated. 
Purchasing has a real responsibility to 
keep the Stores Department informed 
of the discount picture and to work out 
joint decisions. Inventory charges can be 
larger than any quantity discounts that 
would be available. However, the mar- 
ket being what it is, quantity discounts 
may not be the greatest discount that 
can be obtained. Another method which 
almost amounts to a quantity discount 
is carload quantity buying. Another fac- 
tor, that of supply or availability, is now 
good. For the present it would appear 
that in most cases the supply situation 
can be covered adequately in considering 
when to buy in the manner mentioned 
earlier under replenishment time; that 
is, delivery times can be readily determin- 
ed and are reasonably the same month 
after month. 
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Competitive Situation 

Another factor, the competitive situa- 
tion, however, has almost completely re- 
versed itself from a year or two ago. In 
recent years we have seen in a relatively 
short time almost the whole cycle of 
competition, from a seller’s to buyer’s 
market. During the seller’s market, most 
competitors held the price line pretty 
closely, although there were some excep- 
tions and during that period, buyers 
were endeavoring to stimulate competi- 
tion. One method used by utilities was 
to bring in new suppliers who were 
anxious to get on the utilities’ books. 

The bettering of the supply situation 
with the resulting buyer’s market, plus 
high utility inventories, caused a very 
rapid change to a really competitive 
market. It is noted that although there 
has been little downward change in price 
schedules, that prices in many lines are 
actually below published schedules due 
to competitive conditions. The utility 
copper market, for example, is weaker 
than electrolytic prices would indicate. 

Utilities have been deferring ordering 
as long as possible and then ordering 
larger quantities for delivery over several 
months or even a year. This has created 
extra competition. 

Occasionally when determining when 
to buy, it is found that specification 
changes are imminent. In such cases 
some like to purchase material in ac- 
cordance with the new specifications as 
soon as possible, but at the same time 
have an adequate supply of either the old 
or the new on hand. ‘When to buy” the 
item may then depend a lot on the timing 
of the specification change. 

When a substitute, such as aluminum 
for copper, is available and acceptable, 
all these factors as they apply to the sub- 
stitute also require study before the de- 
cision is made. 


Economic, Political Trends Studied 


A continuing study of the economic 
and political trends is necessary if these 
factors are to be properly appraised. 
Periodicals, business services, vendors’ 
salesmen, EEI and other groups are all 
sources of this information. 

There are no doubt other factors, both 
tangible and intangible, involved in de- 
termining when to buy that have been 
overlooked in this study. Assuming this 
study is complete, we now have to re- 
solve all the factors accumulated and 
are faced with the single decision of 
“when to buy.” With all these factors 
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in front of us, it may be that we wish 
we were salesmen instead. 

For items that are repetitive in a 
purely routine fashion, an overall policy 
for ordering point and quantities may be 
reached after these points are considered. 
In other cases it may be that one of the 
points enumerated may be of such great 
significance that it alone will be the de- 
termining factor. Again in a rapidly 
changing market or in times of. rapidly 
increasing or decreasing utility construc- 
tion activity, the changing conditions 
themselves may dictate the necessity for 
frequent review of overall policy or in- 
dividual items as the conditions change. 


New Method of Inventory Control 


There are other approaches to the 
problem and these may be in part ap- 
plicable to utilities. Bruce D. Hen- 
derson, Manager of Purchasing, Stores 
and Shipping at Westinghouse at Sharon, 
Pa., has developed a method which is 
particularly applicable to his operation 
and probably to many manufacturing 
companies, and perhaps has application 
in utility repetitive buying operations. 

Mr. Henderson states that we create 
inventories for only two purposes: one, 
to save money because it is cheaper to 
buy in bulk than for individual need, 
and, two, to have material on hand when 
the need arises. There are then only 
two actions that can be taken which de- 
termine how well inventories accomplish 
these objectives— 

1. We can decide how much to buy, 

2. We can decide when to buy it. 

He developed a method for determin- 
ing the most advantageous ordering of 
quantities and frequency. After institut- 
ing his program, he found that out-of- 
stock items were reduced to less than 
half and within less than six months the 
Purchasing Department was placing less 
than half as many orders. His method 
is to determine the size of the order and 
ordering frequency with reference to the 
cost of placing it and the cost of carry- 
ing the inventory. 

Larger orders mean fewer orders but 
more inventory and in developing the 
optimum relationship between the two, 
he determined that the more money he 
spent per item per year the smaller and 
more frequent the purchase order should 
be in proportion. He then made a tabu- 
lation of annual expenditures in dollars 
for the item and opposite each the week’s 
supply to order; for example, if the an- 
nual amount of the purchases for the 
item was $10,000 he orders a four-week 
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supply on each order, but if the annual 
amount is only $4.00, he orders a 208- 
week supply. 


Inventory Based on Extra Costs 

These figures were based on their cost 
of placing an extra purchase order which 
is $3.50 and a 11 per cent per year carry- 
ing charge on extra stock. It is very in- 
teresting to note that it is based on the 
extra costs not on historical average cost 
per order or historical average inventory 
cost. 

His first fear was that this practice 
would lead to excessive inventory but he 
soon found this groundless because, al- 
though most of the items were ordered 
in large quantities, most of the items did 
not represent a large per cent of the 
dollars in the inventory investment. 

He found that without changing their 
inventory they decreased the number of 
items out of stock because, of course, 
they were reducing the number of 
orders placed. 

He made an extensive study using the 
laws of probability or chance to de- 
termine the probabilities of running out 
of stock of any item. He believes that 
you should not only expect to have some 
items out of stock but that you must 
plan to have them out. He feels that he 
cannot carry the minimum inventory be- 
cause of too many stock outs and he can- 
not afford to have no stock outs because 
that creates excessive inventory and costs. 
Their formulas were based on three 
variables to which probability laws were 
applied and these are: 

1. Procurement time, 

Size of withdrawals from stock, 
Frequency of the withdrawal from 
stock. 

An example of the thinking behind 
the probability laws used is if you use 
a given bolt only once in three months, 
you cannot get along with a two-month 
stock. Even worse, in this case, with 
such a low usage, the trend in use could 
change more rapidly than most meth- 
ods, for determining the change in use 
could effectively result in action to 
change the stock of the item. 


Ww bo 


Conditions for Good Inventory Control 


He summarizes the conditions neces- 
sary for good inventory control as: 
1. Good inventory control means 
starting with a good use forecast; 
2. The most economic ordering quan- 
tity must be determined with some 
precision ; 
(Continued on page 208) 
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Orchids for Mr. Ryan! 


By Cal Lyon 


From The Lyon’s Tale, a column in The Columbus, Ohio, Citizen, April 23, 1950 


F RANK J. RYAN came to Colum- 
bus from Cleveland the other day 
and after he had transacted his business 
with the state he and I went into a hud- 
dle at the University Club and for more 
than three hours discussed the state of 
the Union. 

I’ve said before in this column that I 
consider Mr. Ryan the shrewdest intel- 
lect I’ve ever known. I said it for the 
first time when I found him, as state 
editor of the Cleveland Press. 


25 Years With the Industry 

He has come a long way. From man- 
aging editor of the Press, then, as now, 
Ohio’s largest newspaper, he became edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. A quarter of a century ago 
he went over to the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. where he now is assis- 
tant to the president and director of 
public relations. 

Frank never saw the inside of a col- 
lege, except on such occasions as he has 
visited them in recent years to deliver 
lectures to students and faculties. May- 
be this fact has been a positive help to 
him, because his head is certainly not 
jammed with theories. He has a down- 
to-earth approach to present-day prob- 
lems that fascinates me. 

The words of wisdom that came from 
Frank at the University Club the other 
day were so stimulating that I’m passing 
some of them on to you folks, with the 
feeling that vou will thank me for shar- 
ing them with you. 

No for quotation marks. 
statements are all his! 


The 


need 


Our Federal Government is already in 


more than 100 lines of business in a 
colossal wav. It is the nation’s largest 
banker. largest insurance concern, larg- 


It has more than 1,100,000 
is building places to rent to 
tens of thousands more. It is the nation’s 


largest 


est landlord. 
tenants, and 
products. It 
farm products in 1948 nearly 
including $50,000,000 for 


dealer in farm 
spent for 


$2. billion, 


peanuts. 
The Government does not have to 
make a financial success of any business 


into which it ventures. ‘hat is, it does 


make 


own way to keep it going. 


not have to the business earn its 
It makes up 


its losses by increasing taxes. That’s one 


reason why federal income taxes are so 
terribly high. Part of the money we pay 
in taxes will be used to make up the 
Government’s losses in its socialistic busi- 
ness and industrial ventures. 

The fact is the Federal Government 
has been taxing the earnings of certain 
business and industrial enterprises and 
using the money to subsidize its own un- 
fair, unjust and ruinous competition with 
these self-same enterprises. 

That is not the way to build a stronger 
and national economy with 
production, wages and profits adequate 
to elevate the national standard of liv- 
ing, to support the national defense, and 
to maintain our leadership, prestige and 
power among the nations of the world. 

The more our people know about the 
economic facts of life, the more they 
know about the benefits that our free 
economy has brought to them, the more 
they know about freedom of enterprise 
and the unequalled contribution of 
American business to the public interest 
they become op- 
Socialism. 


stronger 


—the more strongly 
posed to encroaching 


Freedom Goes Before the Fall 


In many nations— whose people 
fought and bled and died for freedom, 
the same as the American people—there 
today is no freedom as we regard free- 
dom. There is no free economy, no free- 
dom of enterprise; no freedom to work 
when you will, at what you will, wher- 
ever you will. 

And, to face the facts, we in America 
do not have the same full measure of 
freedom we had only a few years ago. 
We now have in part a planned economy. 

There is a vast difference between a 
planned economy and a free economy. 
The planned economy is a socialistic 
economy. Hitler and Mussolini had it; 
Stalin has it, Attlee has it. 

Do the American people want it? 
Public opinion surveys show that the 
great majority don’t want a planned 


economy; they don’t want state so- 
cialism. 

The trouble is, while a great majority 
of the people are against state socialism 
as a whole, they have accepted it in part 

-a part here, and a part there. 


‘They 


political 


have 
and 


come to partial 


control of 


accept 
bureaucratic 


prices, wages and profits. They accept 
partial political and bureaucratic con- 
trol of transportation, communication 
and other businesses. They accept Gov- 
ernment invasion of many fields of busi- 
ness and industry. 

Whether business and industry can re- 
gain the full freedom of enterprise they 
once had—with its incentive to initiative, 
invention, competition and production— 
depends on the new business statesman- 
ship which the public relations profes- 
sion has been helping to develop. 


New Business Statesmanship 

This new business statesmanship could 
well become the most influential eco- 
nomic development of the 20th century. 
[t could eventually free business and in- 
dustry from destructive political and 
bureaucratic control. It could put busi- 
ness into a stronger position to serve all 
parties at interest—including the public 
interest—more abundantly than ever be- 
fore. 

What is the most powerful force in 
America today? Is it religion or science 
Politics or govern: 
ment? ... Wall Street or Washington? 
. . . Business management or organized 
labor? . . . The United Nations? ... 
The cold war? ... The H-bomb? 

Is it any of these? The answer is no. 

The most powerful force in America 


is PUBLIC OPINION. 


or education? 


Determining When 
to Buy 


(Continuesd from page 207) 


3. Measuring methods for availabil- 
ity must be used in connection with 
the usual measurements of tur 
over; that is, relationship between 
turnover and availability must be 
used ; 

be de 

termined with proper consider 

tion for the frequency of replacing 

stock, the frequency of issuing m* 


4+. The ordering point must 


terial and the procurement time. 

Certainly the determinatio 

of “when to buy” with all its ramificr 
tions is a real challenge to all of us. 


proper 
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New Combined Boiler-Turbine-Generator 
Control Board for Centralized Control 


of Steam Electric Stations 


By H. L. Lowe 


Chief Electrical Engineer, Ebasco Services Inc. 


A paper presented at the EEI Electrical Equipment Committee Meeting, Chicago, IIl., May 2, 1950 


ENTRALIZED control has 
been employed in varying de- 
grees in many steam-electric sta- 

tions designed and constructed during 
the past decade. Individual control 
boards for boilers, turbines and electri- 
cal facilities, located in a central room 
or area, have been rather generally used. 

Supplementary local control boards 
have been used for control of miscella- 
neous auxiliary equipment, such as coal 
handling to the bunkers and to storage, 
soot blowing, ash disposal, intake screens 
and air conditioning. In some cases, 
local boards, located near the equip- 
ment to be controlled, have also been 
used to duplicate control facilities in 
the central control room. 

Relative merits of centralized control 
as compared with local or decentralized 
control and the extent to which it should 
be employed for specific plant designs, 
have been explored rather thoroughly 
n the recent past, as evidenced by arti- 
cles in the technical press and by papers 
and discussions presented at recent tech- 
nical meetings. The consensus seems 
to be that advantages of centralized con- 
trol are sufficient to justify its use for 
new undertakings, particularly for the 
unit type of design with single boiler, 
single turbine arrangement. 


New Combined Control Board 

A new combined boiler-turbine-gen- 
erator control board has been developed 
during the past two years, which re- 
quires panel length less than one-third 
that needed for the conventional, indi- 
vidual boiler gage, turbine gage and 
electrical control boards. This combined 
board, which contains essential instru- 
mentation, signal alarms and control fa- 
cilities for units up to 75,000-kw capac- 
ity or larger, is of the tunnel type with 
vertical panels front and rear and with 
supplementary bench board at the front. 

Indicating instruments, gages, annun- 
control switches, levers and 


knobs are mounted on the front of the 
board. Recording instruments, relays, 
generator voltage regulator, watthour 
meters and automatic oscillograph, not 
essential for continuous viewing by the 
operator, are located on the rear panel. 

A unit section is only 8 ft long, 7 ft 
6 in. high, 6 ft wide between vertical 
panels and 7 ft 9 in. wide from front 
of bench to the rear panel face. 

The control room area for a two-unit 
plant, employing combined control 
boards, is approximately one-half that 
needed for centralized control arranged 
on separate boiler, turbine and electri- 
cal boards. The control room shown in 
Fig. 1 for a new two-unit, 132,000-kw 
station, is arranged so that it may be 
enlarged in the future for addition of 
two more combined boards for the pos- 
sible ultimate control of four large units 


from one central location. 


The first combined control board was 
designed at the request of J. B. Thomas, 





Company, to be installed in the new 
40,000-kw, two-unit, gas-fired, Morgan 
Creek Steam Electric Station at Colo- 
rado City, Texas. 

Nine additional combined control 
boards, employing the same general ar- 
rangement of instrumentation and con- 
trols on the panels, are now in the de- 
sign or fabrication stage. To date, com- 
bined boards for thirteen boiler-turbine- 
generating units, totaling than 
700,000-kw capacity in ten steam-elec- 
tric stations have been authorized. 

The substantial reduction in panel 
length of the combined board has been 
made possible by incorporating a few 
features which are not new but some- 


more 


what revolutionary for power plant 
application. 
Compactness Achieved 
Compactness was achieved in two 


ways: 
1. As indicated previously, by locat- 
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Fig. 1—Plan of Operating Floor of New 132,000-kKw, 2-U nit, Steam-Electric Sta- 
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hour meters and relays on a rear 
panel, reserving all front space 
for essential indicating instru- 
ments, signal devices and controls. 
2. By carefully selecting all front 
panel instruments and devices to 
secure minimum size _ consistent 
with required readability and ease 
of manipulation. Instruments, par- 
ticularly for the mechanical part 
of the board, are of miniature pro- 
portions in comparison with con- 
ventional instruments commonly 
used on control boards. This was 
accomplished by use of the prin- 
ciple of re-transmission of indica- 
with com- 
pressed air as a medium, controlled 
by transmitters integral with the 
the regular full-sized instruments 
on local boards. 


tions, low pressure, 


Advantages of New Control Board 


Advantages of a control board pro- 
viding this degree of compactness and 
centralization are fairly obvious. 

Of considerable importance is the 
possibility afforded for saving in oper- 
ating personnel. Except for the matter 
of starting up cold, the essential opera- 
tion of the unit can be controlled en- 
tirely from the control board, and by 
one man if so desired. In starting up 
cold, the opening and closing of drains, 
the starting of miscellaneous motors, and 
several other local manual operations 
are required, but these are not neces- 
sarily simultaneous, and in general, can 
be handled by a man who at other times 
would handle various other routine plant 
duties. 

The compactness of the board offers 
the advantage of making it possible for 
one man to have a comprehensive grasp 
of the entire plant performance. Meters 
and gages are easily read from one lo- 
cation and controls are within conveni- 
ent reach. As a result, it is conceivable 
that one man could observe instruments 
and adjust controls for all normal opera- 
tions in a two-unit plant. The extent to 
which this can be done for unusual or 
emergency conditions will depend upon 
capabilities of the operator and com- 
plexities of the plant and the electrical 
system to which it is connected. 

In any event, related operations in- 
volving both steam and electrical fa- 
cilities can be coordinated directly and 
carried out rapidly in the desired se- 
quence. This is of greatest importance 
in an emergency. 

The combined boiler-turbine-generator 
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Fig. 2—Front View of Combined Control Board for 40,000-Kw Morgan 
Creek Steam-Electric Station of Texas Electric Service Co. 


control board avoids piping of hot water, 
combustible gas and steam into the cu- 
bicle. This important feature represents 
a marked improvement over previous 
boiler and turbine instrumentation prac- 
tices. Since the possibility of short cir- 
cuits in control wiring caused by steam 
or hot water leaks is eliminated, it is 
unnecessary to provide barriers or iso- 
lating compartments as required for con- 
ventional gage boards. 

Another advantage is the saving in 
size of room required to house the con- 
trol equipment, representing substantial 
savings in structures, lighting, ventila- 
tion and air conditioning. Although ad- 
ditional costs for retransmission facili- 
ties are involved, the net saving in capi- 
tal investment by the use of the com- 
bined board ‘is substantial. 


Use Mimic Arrangement 


The instrumentation and controls are 
arranged in a functional manner to make 
operation more simple and convenient. 
Suitable representations of major items 
of equipment are shown in relief located 
on the board in a logical manner so 
that the power production process from 
fuel to generator output can be followed 
readily. Principal runs of piping and 
electrical buses and circuits are shown 
in mimic with distinctive colors used 
to facilitate interpretation of the indi- 
cations, and to assist in obtaining speed 
and accuracy in manipulation of con- 


trols. This mimic arrangement is ex- 


pected to make it less difficult to train 
and familiarize operators with equip- 
ment functions. 

There are other incidental advantages 
some of which have been realized and 
others which seem to have promise. It 
is planned to explore these possibilities 
and the advantages which they may af- 
ford in. the modification of operating 
procedures. 


Board 


The Morgan Creek control board, 
mentioned above, is a three-section cu- 
bicle, 19 ft in length, containing a trans- 
mission panel and two _boiler-turbine- 
generator panels. Fig. 2 shows a front 
view of the board with two 8-ft boiler- 
turbine-generator panels on the right, 
and a 3-ft transmission section on the 
left. The board incorporates essential 
controls for two 220,000-lb-per-hour 
gas-fired steam generators, two 20,000- 


New Morgan Creek Control 


kw turbine generators with associated 
auxiliaries, and.for the high voltage 
switchyard containing two 69-ky trans 
mission line terminals, two 138-kv trans- 
mission line terminals and a 69- to 138 
kv tie transformer. 

Fig. 3 is a photograph of the rear of 
the Morgan Creek board, showing te 
cording instruments, relays, watthour 
meters, generator voltage regulators, and 
space for mounting an automatic oscil 
lograph. 

Fig. 4 is an interior view of the 
board from the transmission-line conttd 
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panel end showing wireways, terminal 
blocks, instrument connections, and other 
facilities on the back of the front panel. 

Fig. 5 is a close-up front view of the 
right section of the Morgan Creek con- 
trol board showing instruments, gages, 
annunciators and controls for the 20,- 
000-kw Unit No. 2. Controls and in- 
strumentation are arranged from left to 
right in eight major zones or groupings 
which include (1) boiler feedwater sys- 
tem, (2) air heater and draft fan sys- 
tem, (3) boiler and furnace (4) fuel 
supply and burners, (5) steam piping 
and controls (6) turbine 
auxiliaries, (7) condenser and auxiliaries 
and (8) generator, exciter and electrical 


steam and 


auxiliary supply. 
Indicating Instruments 

Indicating instruments associated with 
the generator, exciter, and other elec- 
trical facilities are of the semi-flush type, 
414 in. 
white dials, 3% in. in diameter, pro- 
vided with black numerals and lettering. 


square, with 270 degree scales, 


Low-pressure quantities for air flow, 
draft pressures, etc., are transmitted di- 
rectly to indicating instruments on the 
front panel in the conventional manner. 
Gages for combustion control are air- 
plane speed indicators with special dials 
but without the altitude compensating 
feature. Instruments for indicating boil- 
er feed, steam flow, drum level, furnace 
draft and gas flow are standard vertical 
All ex- 


cept furnace draft are actuated by com- 


bellows-operated draft gages. 


pressed air retransmission. “Two com- 


Fig, 4—Interior View of Combined Control Board 


Showing Back of Front Panels at 


Right 
40,000-Kw Morgan Creek Station 
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Fig. 


3—Rear View of Combined Control Board for 40,000-Kw Morgan 


Creek Steam-Electric Station 


pletely separate drum-level indicators 
are provided for safety. 

Higher pressure gages, mounted on 
the front of the board, are of the Bour- 
don-tube type actuated by compressed 
air retransmitted at pressures from 4+ to 
16 psi with 3 
dials. 


or 6 in. flush-mounted 

Remote manual control devices for use 
with combustion control and fuel control 
systems are identical with those custom- 
arily used except for special switch 
handles. 

A new style switch handle, midway 
between finger and pistol-grip types, 
was designed to point clearly to position 
index. This handle mounts closely to 
the bench or panel surface to avoid ob- 


struction of sight to nameplates and to 


prevent accidental movement by the 
operator when reaching for another 
switch. In order to conserve space, the 


photo- 
graphic plastic, contain the nameplate 
markings. 


switch escutcheons, made of 


To represent valve positions, rectan- 
gular signal lamps are mounted on the 
mimic piping, one parallel to, and one 
at right angles to the piping so that 


both color and position will indicate 
whether a piece of equipment is in use 
or not. Green lights at right angles 


to the piping indicate equipment out of 
to the 
Signal 


service, while red lights parallel 
piping indicate equipment in use. 
are of 
the ordinary low-burden 
(Continued on page 215) 


lamps for the electrical circuits 
low-voltage, 





Fig. 5—Front View of Right Section of Morgan Creek Combined 
for Control Board, Showing Instruments, Gages, Annunciators and Con- 


trols for 20,000-Kw Unit No. 2 
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Electrical Equipment Committee Meeting 
B. Van Ness, Jr., Chairman 


HE 5lst Meeting of the Electri- 

cal Equipment Committee was held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago on May 2 and 3 with some 75 
members and guests in attendance. On 
May 1 the committee members were 
the guests of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany in Milwaukee, where the morning 
was devoted to technical presentations 
on recent advances in the design of elec- 
trical equipment, followed in the after- 
noon by a visit to the Allis-Chalmers 
plant. 


Closed Session 


The first day of the meeting in Chi- 
cago was devoted entirely to the closed 
session, attendance at which is limited 
to members of the committee and _ in- 
vited utility company guests. A. M. De- 
Bellis, the new sponsor for the subject 
of Apparatus Troubles and Oil Fires 
presented a summary of the report for 
the latest six-month period. A total of 
155 cases was included, of which 81 
were classified as being of major in- 
terest. Of these, generators (both hydro 
and turbo) accounted for 12 cases, in- 
duction motors and oil circuit breakers, 
11 cases each, and transformers over 
500 kva represented 10 cases. A number 
of specific instances of trouble were pre- 
sented in detail for the information of 
the committee. 

R. W. Wilbraham, Chairman of the 
Joint Subcommittee of the Electrical 
Equipment and Prime Movers Com- 
mittees on bearings, reviewed the high- 
lights of a comprehensive report pre- 
viously distributed to the committee 
covering experience and application pref- 
erence in regard to sleeve and _ ball 
bearings. The committee endorsed the 
report and requested the subcommittee 
to carry forward its program on this 
project. 

Recent developments in the use of in- 
hibitors in transformer oil were reviewed 
by R. M. Pennypacker. He called atten- 
tion to research work that had been 
carried out in this field and discussed 
a number of factors that require con- 
sideration when making a study as to 
the desirability of using such inhibitors. 
In the discussion of his paper several 
members reported preliminary experi- 
ence. 


Open Session 

At the start of the Open Session 
Wednesday morning, W. F. Wetmore 
reported that work is continuing actively 
on the revision of the Rotating Ma- 
chinery standard by ASA _ Sectional 
Committee C50. To expedite the revi- 
sion, a subcommittee has been set up 
to consider the questions pertaining to 
synchronous machines and considerable 
progress has been made on several items, 
including the temperature-rise limits. 

The attention of the committee was 
called by Harris Barber to several items 
in the new NEMA standard for Power 
Switchgear Assemblies. Regret was ex- 
pressed at the conflict between this 
standard and the AIEE standard in the 
matter of temperature since the 
point in question has been under review 
by AIEE for some time. 

N. C. Pearcy reported that the pro- 
posed Station Electrical Data 
Sheet had revised following the 
comments received after the last meet- 
ing and should be ready for distribution 
in the near future. 


rise, 


Power 
been 


A description of the new West Spring- 
field Station of the Western Massachu- 
setts Electric Company was presented 
by J. W. Bennett. Simplicity of design 
and economy in the use of equipment 
important considerations in the 
However 


were 
application of the ring bus. 
this arrangement was decided upon only 
after a complete analysis of system op- 
eration and coordination of all produc- 
tion and distribution facilities. Another 
feature of the station is the use of power 
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center substations for supply to station 
auxiliaries which promoted overall econ. 
omy and reliability. 

A novel combined _ boiler-turbine. 
generator control board for centralized 
control of steam electric stations was 
described by H. L. Lowe. This is re 
ported in detail elsewhere in this issue 
of the BULLETIN. 

A. V. DeBeech for the Foreign Prac. 
tice Division called attention to a num- 
ber of items of interest in the foreign 
press. 

Recent work of the Control Battery 
Subcommittee was reported by W. C. 
Bowen. This subcommittee has the fol- 
lowing matters under consideration: 
battery specifications, initial capacity, ac- 
ceptance tests, size of batteries required 
for emergency lights, equalizing prac- 
tice, charging equipment and discharge 
tests. 

Employee Training 

R. C. Buell described the general pro- 
gram for improved employee training 
through supervisory development that 
had been instituted by the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Company. This featured 
the conference method, with the various 
conference groups composed of people 
of all levels of supervision and from all 
the departments. J. S. Viehe described 
the method of organization, the subjects 
of the various conferences, and some of 
the results after only a little more than 
one year’s operation. In the discussion 
following the presentations it was 
brought out that a number of the conm- 
panies were making increasing use of 
the conference method of approach to 
the training problem, in various degrees 
—some on a department basis and others 
on a more company-wide approach. 


Transmission and Distribution Committee 


Meeting 
By J. E. McCormack, Chairman 


HE SPRING Meeting of the 

Transmission and Distribution 
Committee was held on May 25 and 26 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver 
with 130 members and guests in attend- 
ance. 


Standards and Specifications 


The Standards and_ Specifications 
Group, sponsored by W. E. Losie, re- 
viewed subcommittee activities. 

L. J. Jacobi reported a favorable bal- 


lot on the proposed specification for 
Southern Pine crossarms. Work has been 
started on a specification for heavy duty 
crossarms. A specification covering full- 
length pressure treatment of poles and 
recommended practices for the inspection 
of standing full-length treated poles also 
are contemplated. 

R. M. Havourd reported that final 
editing of proposed EEI-NEMA speci 
fications for suspension, spool and strain 
insulators is about completed. Continued 
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progress is being made on proposed speci- 
fcations for high- and low-voltage pin 
and high-voltage post insulators. 

R. J. Palmer stated that EEI-NEMA 
street lighting equipment specifications 
for filament lamps, photometric tests for 
juminaires, voltage pendent 
luminaire mounting and series sockets 
and receptacles are ready for publication. 
Work on six other specifications is pro- 
oressing and an additional four are 


ratings, 


planned. 

E. K. Karcher reported further prog- 
ress on four proposed line hardware 
specifications. A separate specification 
covering inspection and rejection of all 
line hardware items is planned and a sur- 
vey of the extent of the use of published 
line hardware specifications is contem- 
plated. 

A report from W. L. Vest indicated 
that difficulties in establishing values for 
the 10-second point of the proposed 
EEI-NEMA standard characteristics for 
distribution fuse links have been resolved 
and that the entire standard is about 
ready for ballot. 


Safe Design, Construction and Operation 

The session on safe design, construc- 
tion and operation featured discussion of 
training for safety. C. E. Bathe, sponsor 
of this committee activity told how in- 
creased emphasis on supervisor training 
produced a 4-to-1 reduction in the fre- 
quency of accidents in the transmission 
and distribution department of his com- 
pany in the last 18 months. This train- 
ing, which covers all levels of supervi- 
sion, also has shown that the accident 
record is a good index of general operat- 
ing efficiency. 

G. S. Van Antwerp described the 
training program of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company emphasizing the im- 
portance of carefully training new men 
in order to establish habit patterns of 
safe procedures as well as the more dif- 
ficult follow-up of work practices in the 
field. 

L. Phillips presented a paper by J. G. 
Charest outlining the training program 
of the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company reiterating the points empha- 
sized by Mr. Van Antwerp and giving 
details of numerous follow-up procedures 
used in the field. 


Overhead Group 
The Overhead Group, sponsored by 
L. G. Smith, featured discussion of cor- 
rosion resistant hardware. 
E. W. Oesterreich presented an analy- 
sis of the effect of the life of hardware 


items of overhead pole line structures on 
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overall annual costs. This indicated that 
although the cost of the hardware items 
is relatively low, the life of these items, 
by determining the degree of coordina- 
tion of design, the number of replace- 
ments to be made and the corresponding 
labor and drayage expenditures, control 
the annual cost of the structure. It was 
concluded that structures with 100 per 
cent coordination of design have lower 
average annual costs than any other 
structure designed for a lower degree of 
coordination with the same pole life ex- 
pectancy. 

Following this presentation Messrs. 
Oesterreich, C. E. Baugh, R. M. Ha- 
vourd, R. H. Earle, C. H. Jackman, A. 
H. Stanley, C. C. Warne, Jr., and W. 
H. Zillger participated in a panel dis- 
cussion on corrosion resistant hardware 
conducted by E. V. Sayles. Manufac- 
turer’s representatives pointed out that 
the biggest problem in producing cor- 
rosion resistant hardware is to obtain suf- 
ficient volume for economical production. 

A paper by W. J. and J. D. Piper 
described an electropotential survey of 
the extent of corrosion on underground 
parts of The Detroit Edison Company’s 
galvanized steel transmission line towers. 
Advantages of this method are its speed 
and indication of the overall condition of 
the entire underground portion of the 
tower. Approximately half of the towers 
in the ground 20 to 30 years still are 
adequately protected although many at 
station ends of lines are not. Magnesium 
anodes installed at such locations were 
found incapable of protecting footings 
unless the overhead ground wire is in- 
sulated from the station structure. 

C. V. Waddington noted difficulty in 
determining reasons for failure of auto- 
matic line splices now widely used on 
distribution lines. Discussion indicated 
that improper application and installa- 
tion are the primary sources of trouble. 
Several members considered that the use 
of grease, pre-stressed conductors and 
four-jaw devices also is desirable. 


Underground Group 


The Underground Group, sponsored 
by J. A. Pulsford, featured description 
and discussion of the proposed EEI- 
NEMA standards for conventional sub- 
way-type transformers. M. W. Ghen 
described important features of the pro- 
posed standard which includes welded 
covers, bolted handhole covers with op- 
tional covers for welding, welded wiping 
sleeves and porcelain secondary bushings. 
R. D. Rung of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, presented slides show- 
ing detailed features of the proposed 
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standard and a mock-up model of the 
complete transformer. Messrs. Ghen 
and Rung then presented movies show- 
ing removal of welded covers both by 
welding torch and by chipping. 

J. L. Giger led a discussion of west- 
ern practices in residential underground 
construction. C. E, Baugh reported that 
systems in his area utilize overhead- 
type transformers mounted on concrete 
boxes with sheet steel housing, single 
conductor primary and secondary mains 
in non-metallic conduits and pre-cast 
concrete boxes for connecting services. 
Installed cost is several times that for 
overhead construction although main- 
tenance during the first few years of op- 
eration has been comparable to that for 
overhead where conduit has been used. 

A report from M. T. Crawford de- 
scribed a system using 42-inch sewer tiles 
with steel plate covers for transformer 
vaults. Conduit is used for primaries 
but no secondary mains are used, ser- 
vices radiating directly from transformer 
vaults. 

J. A. Pulsford reported that the 
AEIC-EEI research project on pipe-type 
cable has established that losses in shield 
and skid-wires are directly proportional 
to the conductance of the shield and skid- 
Wire circuit and that the steel pipe con- 
tributes a major portion of a-c loss. 
These indicate the desirability of using 
higher resistivity materials for these 
items. 

Final data on 1948 cable operations, 
presented by J. J. Pokorny, showed a 
cable failure rate of 6.5 per 100 cable 
miles as compared with 5.6 in 1947. 
Most of this increase was caused by an 
increase of failures due to mechanical 
damage. 

A preliminary summary of network 
operations for the period 1947-1949 in- 
clusive presented by J.A. Pulsford, indi- 
cated a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of network outages and transformer 
explosions as compared with the pre- 
ceding 3-year period. 

L. F. Hickernell of the Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co. described a new me- 
chanically applied termination for shield- 
ed non-metallic sheathed aerial cable 
which eliminates hand taping while pro- 
viding voltage stress relief and facility 
for grounding the shielding tape without 
the use of solder. He showed a movie 
demonstrating the speed of application. 

General Engineering Group 

The General Engineering Group, 
sponsored by J. W. Anderson covered 
numerous subjects. 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., has announced that its board 
of trustees has elected three new vice 
presidents, Dr. JoHN J. WHdITTMER, 
Eart L. GriFFirH and CuHartes B. 
DELAFIELD. 

Dr. Wittmer, who has been an assis- 
tant vice president since 1946, has been 
identified throughout his Con Edison 
career with various phases of employee 
relations, including the supervision of the 
personnel and medical departments. Mr. 
Griffith, who has been an assistant vice 
president for the past decade, directs the 
company’s extensive construction, mainte- 
nance and shops program. Mr. Dela- 
field’s responsibilities, which have in- 
cluded corporate finance and advertising 
matters, were recently extended to in- 
clude the company’s commercial rela- 
tions department. 

Dr. John J. Wittmer has been with 
the Consolidated Edison system since 
1924, when he joined Brooklyn Edison 
Company as a staff physician. He was 
appointed medical director in 1937 and 
added the duties of personnel director in 
1939. He became an assistant vice presi- 
dent, industrial relations, in 1946. 

He was educated at Fordham Univer- 
sity, University of Chicago and Long 
Island College of Medicine. He served 
in the Army medical corps during World 
War I and later was lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
During the last war, Dr. Wittmer was 
appointed consultant to the U. S. Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. Griffith, immediately after grad- 
uating from Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1923, was employed by Con- 
solidated Gas, a predecessor company, 
as an inspector in its construction draft- 
ing bureau. Three years later he was 
made a field engineer in the construction 
department. 

Following the merger of various gas 
and electric companies into Consolidated 
Edison, he became maintenance and con- 
struction engineer. Mr. Griffith 
named engineer of gas maintenance con- 
struction in 1938 and he was elected an 
assistant vice president, construction and 
shops, in 1940. 

Mr. Deiafield joined Consolidated 
Edison in 1946 as assistant to Ralph H. 
Tapscott, who was then president. He 
was elected assistant vice president, pub- 
lic relations, in June, 1948, and became 
assistant to the chairman of the board 


was 


in February, 1949, when Mr.: Tapscott 
was elected to that position. 

He received his academic education at 
St. Bernard’s School in New York, St. 
Paul’s School at Concord, N. H., and 
Harvard University, and then became 
associated with Coffin and Burr, invest- 
ment bankers, in both Boston and New 
York. From 1935 to 1942 he was with 
Kidder, Peabody and Co. in New York. 

In 1942 he joined Illinois Power Co. 
as assistant to the president and later 
was elected vice president. 

Mr. Delafield is a of the 
Edison Electric Institute and a member 
of the Institute’s Executive Committee. 


director 


RAYMOND A. G1Bson has been elected 
a vice president of Hartford Electric 
Light Co., with the retirement of RALPH 
D. CuT Ler after 42 years of service. 

Mr. Gibson joined the Hartford Com- 
pany’s sales department in 1923. Later 
he served as editor of the company’s em- 
ployee publication, “The Illuminator,” 
as advertising manager, assistant com- 
mercial and as assistant to 
several vice presidents. He was named 
sales manager in 1945. 

Mr. Cutler, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association of Edi- 
son Illuminating Companies, has been a 
vice president since 1929. He joined the 
company in 1907 and was sales manager 


manager, 


before his election as vice president. Mr. 
Cutler will continue as a director of the 
company. 


Cray C. Boswe tt has been elected 
vice president and assistant general man- 
ager of Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn. 

FRANKLIN S. Rice has been appointed 
chief engineer and HusppeLt CARPEN- 
TER assistant chief engineer. 

Mr. Boswell graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and in 1915 entered 
the employ of Utah Power & Light 
Company, Salt Lake City, as a substa- 


tion and power plant operator and 
maintenance man. After service in 
France in the First World War, he 


returned to Utah and became Assistant 
to the Commercial Manager. In 1923 
he went to New York with Electric 
Bond & Share Company as assistant to 
one of that company’s operating spon- 
sors. In 1929 he came to Duluth as 
assistant chief engineer of Minnesota 
Power & Light Company, and in 1934 
he became chief engineer. 
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In 1936 Mr. Boswell was elected dj- 
rector of the company and in September 
1940 vice president—still continuing as 
chief engineer. 

Mr. Rice is a graduate of Lowell In- 
stitute of Boston, and after employment 
by the General Electric Company in 
Schenectady, he came to Duluth in 1916 
as operating engineer of Great Northern 
Power Company, one of Minnesota 
Power & Light Company’s predecessors, 
When Minnesota Power & Light Com- 
pany was formed in 1923 he became its 
electrical engineer and in 1934 was ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer. 

Mr. Carpenter is a graduate of the 
University of Idaho and for a while was 
employed by Idaho Power Company. He 
was engaged on a number of important 
construction jobs in California, Idaho, 
Montana, Oklahoma and Texas and was 
resident engineer on several of these for 
Ebasco Services Inc., of New York. He 
became associated with Minnesota Power 
& Light Company in 1940, and since 
then has been superintendent of special 
construction on several power plant con- 
struction jobs. 


SAMUEL MI. SHarp, chief engineer of 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., has 
been elected a vice president. 

Mr. Sharp Southwestern in 
1932 as Louisiana division engineer. He 
was named electrical superintendent in 
1935 and chief engineer in 1941. 

He started his career in 1923 in the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. student en- 
gineering and shop course. After a year 
with Westinghouse, Mr. Sharp spent 
three years with East St. Louis (IIl.) 
Light & Power Co., then joined a South- 
western associate, Central and Southwest 
Utilities Co., in Dallas. With the last 
named company he did design, engineer- 
ing and construction work. 


joined 


W. J. AICKLEN, vice president and di- 
vision manager of the Galveston division 
of Houston Lighting and Power Co. for 
the past 19 years, has been elected assis- 
tant general manager. Mr. Aicklen 
joined the company in 1927 as general 
commercial superintendent and was 
made a director ten years ago. Before 
going to Houston, Mr. Aicklen was 
president and general manager of Con- 
sumers Electric Light & Power Co, 
New Orleans, La. 


Harotp E. Copy has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent of lines 
of The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
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Co. AvBeRT W. REECE will succeed 
Mr. Cody as superintendent of the com- 
pany’s eastern district, with headquarters 
in Ashtabula, Ohio. Mr. Cody joined 
the company 24 years ago as a ground- 
man in the lines department. He has 
held his present post since July, 1943. 
Mr. Reece has been with the company 
since 1945, first in Cleveland and later 
in the Ashtabula office as assistant su- 
perintendent. 


Wa ter T. Luckinc has joined the 
Arizona Edison Co. as assistant to the 
president, and will supervise the per- 
sonnel, budget and rates, new business, 
safety, advertising, and publicity depart- 
ments. He was formerly project man- 
ager of construction for Ohio Public Ser- 
vice Co. 


EpWArD N. Srrair has retired as man- 
ager of the rate and research section of 
Pioneer Service & Engineering Co. Mr. 
Strait, who organized the section in 1916 
for a predecessor company of Pioneer, 
has also been with the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Strait has been a member of the 
Rate Research Committee of the Insti- 
tute since 1927, serving as vice chairman 
of the committee from 1943 to 1945 and 
as chairman from 1946 to 1948. He has 
also headed the rate committee of the 
American Gas Association. 


Erwin F. Maru has joined the Iowa- 
Illinois Gas & Electric Co., Davenport, 
la., as director of purchases. He succeeds 
FranK H. HuGHes, who was director 
of purchases for the lowa company and 
for United Light and Railways Service 
Co. since 1947. Mr. Math was formerly 
assistant purchasing agent of J. I. Case 
Co., Bettendorf, Towa. 


W. R. WEIsE, superintendent of plan- 
ning and engineering in the electric dis- 
tribution department of The Cincinnati 
Gas and Electric Co. since 1948, has 
been named assistant manager of the 
department. H. W. Grate, who has 
been superintendent of distribution engi- 
neering, will succeed Mr. Weise and J. 
A. KeLver, associate engineer in electric 
distribution, will take over Mr. Grate’s 
duties. Mr. Weise and Mr. Keller have 
both been with the company for about 
3 years, and Mr. Grate for 21 years. 


A. F. RANDOLPH has been appointed 
safety engineer, electric operating de- 
partment, Public Service Electric and 
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Gas Company, succeeding W. R. SmiruH, 
who has retired. 

Mr. Randolph went to Public Ser- 
vice from Rutgers University in 1911. 
Starting as 4 timekeeper and then becom- 
ing a foreman, engaged in the construc- 
tion of electric conduits and manholes, 
he performed various duties and filled 
positions with increasing responsibility 
in underground construction work until 
he headed up all of this work performed 
by the company. 

In 1935, Mr. Randolph was made 
underground construction engineer, and 
in 1943, he went to the company’s cen- 
tral division as assistant to division su- 
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perintendent. In 1947 he was appointed 
assistant to chief engineer, electric engi- 
neering department. 


Donatp M. Quick has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the chief engineer 
of the electric engineering department of 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co. Mr. 
Quick joined Public Service as a cadet 
engineer in 1923. In 1937 he was as- 
signed to the electrical division of the 
electric engineering department, where 
he worked on design of generating sta- 
tions and substations. He was made 
senior engineer in 1948. 


Some Current Collection Practices and Their Effect 
on Customer Relations 


(Continued from page 204) 


“It was in 1932,” he continued, “with the 
depression at its worst and our people 
around here were suffering. I was working 
DE isc weosubntavae but not full time—and with 
my daughters in school and trying to help 
others, I went away behind on my light bill. 

“Finally your collector came and I ex- 
pected him to cut me off, since many of my 
friends had had their service cut. But in- 
stead of talking about cutting the service, he 
talked about how to keep it on. And so, 
through the patience of your collector, I 
paid; a dollar or two at a time until I 
caught up. 

“T now pay my bills at the bank and don’t 
see him any more. But [ still remember his 
name; Tom 


“Since then, I’ve put my two daughters 
through college and soon I'll have these two 
flats paid for. 


“The Lord has been good to me these past 
17 years and I hope He has been good to 
that collector. I’ve asked Him to be many 
times in my prayers. 

The committee wants to thank the 
companies who were so cooperative in 
furnishing the material for this report. 
If anybody wants additional informa- 
tion about the questionnaire, we will be 
glad to furnish it if it is available. 
Please communicate with Harry Hahn, 
c/o The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 99 
North Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, 
or Fred Flom, c/o The Detroit Edison 
Company, 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 


New Combined Boiler-Turbine-Generator Control Board 
For Centralized Control of Steam Electric Stations 


(Continued from page 211) 


and 


type with series resistor mounting 
round glass lenses. 


Other Features 


and 
manufacture of these combined boards 
have been made possible by a relatively 
high degree of standardization in the 
basic design. 


Certain savings in engineering 


Except for a few improvements which 
have been incorporated in later boards, 
as a result of availability of newly de- 
veloped instruments and some modifica- 
tions in panel-board layouts, all boards 
will be basically identical. 

Space has been allocated on the com- 
bined boards for reasonably expectable 
variations in instrumentation and con- 
trols to accommodate initially installed 
power plant equipment of various types 


and manufacture and for future addi- 
tions. 

Sufficient panel space is provided to 
accommodate combustion control facili- 
ties of any tvpe or manufacture. 

Arrangement of control boards .and 
accessory panels in the control room 
will be somewhat dependent upon the 
amount of electrical facilities to be con- 
trolled from the central control room. 
In the case of the Morgan Creek Sta- 
tion, all control boards are in line. In 
other situations, the transmission line 
panels mounted separately from 
the combined _ boiler-turbine-generator 
boards, but facing them. In general, 
any additional facilities, such as totaliz- 
ing load recorders, telemetering equip- 


are 


ment and load control equipment, are 
installed on or adjacent to the trans- 
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mission line control board, which is 
usually of the tunnel type with vertical 
front and rear panels. 

Equipment housed in cabinets, such 
as carrier current transmitter-receivers, 
amplifiers, telephone equipment, etc., are 
usually placed against one of the walls 
of the control room. 

Telephone communication, generally 
supplemented by a public address or loud- 
speaker system, is provided between the 
strategic locations 


control and 


throughout the plant. 


room 


It is not expected that the combined 
board will be employed to any great 
extent in existing plants where the pat- 
tern is already established. It should 
show substantial advantages when ap- 
plied to the more complicated heat 
cycles, where coordination of the op- 
eration of individual boards would be 
more difficult. 


Transmission and Distribution 
Committee Meeting 


(Continued from page 213) 


H. E. Jung described results of a 
voltage complaint survey as related to 
EEI-NEMA Preferred Voltage Ratings 
for A-C Systems and Equipment. About 
70 per cent of complaints are low-volt- 
age complaints and less than half of 
these are found to be below the favorable 
zone established in the EEI-NEMA re- 
port. Only 6 per cent of high-voltage 
complaints are justified on this basis. 
Most frequent low-voltage complaints 
in urban areas are in connection with un- 
satisfactory operation of television sets. 
Several other members confirmed in- 
creasing numbers of complaints from 
television receiver owners. 

J. W. Anderson reported progress in 
the development of EEI-NEMA start- 
ing current rules for polyphase motors. 

M. G. Graft of the General Electric 
Company outlined the history of the 
development of mercury vapor street 
lighting and described details of lumi- 
naires now available for areas where high 
levels of illumination are required. M. 
H. Powell described the history of mer- 
cury vapor street lighting in Denver 
which was initiated in 1937. About 3600 
lights are now in service. Original units 
included 200-watt incandescent lamps 
but these were ultimately eliminated 
without any adverse criticism regarding 
color. 

A report from J. W. Young outlined 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


1950 


JUNE 


-7_ Epison Evectric INstiruTe, Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
-16 National Association of Electrical Distributors, Annual Convention, Atlantic 


12-16 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Summer Meeting, Pasadena, Calif. 

15-19 Canadian Electrical Association, 60th Annual Convention, Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Que., Canada. 

19-20 Pennsylvania Electric Association, Electrical Equipment Committee, Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 

19-21 American Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers, Semi-annual Meeting, 
Muskoka Lakes, Ontario, Can. 

19-23 American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

26-30 American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic City, N. J. 

29-July 8 International Conference on Large Electric Systems (CIGRE), Paris, France. 

JULY 
10-12 World Power Conference, London, England. 
AUGUST 

21-25 Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical Conference, Hotel Hunt- 

ington, Pasadena, Calif. 
SEPTEMBER 

25-27 American Trade Association Executives Annual Meeting, Somerset Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

27-29 Canadian Electrical Manufacturers Association Annual Meeting, General 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Can. 

OCTOBER 
2-6 American Gas Association Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


3-5 American Institute of Electrical Engineers, District No. 2, Baltimore, Md. 
1-14 International Association of Electrical Leagues, 15th Annual Conference, Copley 


National Electrical Contractors Association Annual Convention, Biltmore Hotel, 


16-20 38th National Safety Congress, Chicago, III. 
17-21 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
23-27 American Institute 


of Electrical Engineers, Fall General Meeting, Skirvin 


NOVEMBER 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, Electric and Gas Section, Schroeder Hotel, 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 


American Standards Association Annual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


a 








experience with mercury vapor lamps in 
New England beginning in 1936 and 
now extending to 3500 lamps in 31 com- 
munities. J. C. Livesay described more 
recent installations in several small cities 
in Colorado, Comments submitted by 
W. H. Johnson indicated that despite 
the greater number of lumens per watt 
provided by mercury vapor lamps, full 
consideration of the cost to operate the 
back-up system and a proper comparison 
of light patterns show incandescent lamps 
to be more economical. 

There was a general discussion of the 
sharing of costs for joint use of poles for 
power and telephone circuits. 

A report from W. C. Phillips noted 
that the National Committee for Utili- 
ties Radio has completed a guide for the 
preparation of a definite operating pro- 
cedure for mobile radio systems. FCC 


regulations require such a procedure for 
each operating system. Delays in proc: 
essing applications for required frequency 
modifications are being reduced and the 
present problem is obtaining delivery 
on crystals and other conversion parts 
before the conversion deadline of July 1. 

A session on system troubles included 
reports of damage from ice storms in 
Clinton, Iowa, and Texas, windstorms 
in Wisconsin and New York, explosion 
of network switch, and a_ seven-inch 
snowstorm after trees were in full leat 
which occurred in the Denver area dur 
ing the meeting. 

A gadget show conducted by R. G 
Atkinson included exhibits of numerou’ 
devices and small equipment developed 
by various operation companies for ust 
on overhead and low-cost underground 
distribution lines. 
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Rate Research, S. W. ANDREWS American Gas & Electric Service Corp., New York, N.! 
Rural and Urban Development, GzorGE R. KEEGAN......+4 e006 Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Ma 
Statistical, O. E. Smrru Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Transportation, LINN EDSALL Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, 
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